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AH! LITTLE TOWN 


HE late M. Anatole France, in his recent 
7. history of ‘‘ The Maid,” tells how during 
the siege of Orleans on December 25th a 
truce was proclaimed to celebrate the Nativity 
of Our Lord. Sharing one faith and one religion, 
the combatants ceased their hostility on feast 
days. Courtesy reconciled the knights of the 
two camps whenever the calendar reminded them 
that they were Christians. 


Noel is a gay feast. It must be kept without 
any grudge at heart. Christ’s Mass demands 
freedom from all expression of enmity between 
man and man. Conflict is lulled. The wonder- 
ful humility that enwraps the birth provides its 
own sanctuary of peace. It incites to acts of 
Spontaneous, kindly forbearance. Those prepared 


| 


to wait around or worship dare offer no suspicion 
ot j 


lese mapjesté 


A peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
For there both parties nobly are subdued 
And neither party loser. 


Christmas falls among vivid contrasts of dark 
without and light within. December is a truc 
“ winter-month’’ of and _bareness. 
Clammy, unwholesome press 
our dwellings. When no “ slobbering’’ frost 
decks branch and bush to leave the hedgerow 
glistening, gloom spreads over all. Nature 
Wide open stretches and forest recesses lie en- 
tranced in deep tranquility.” <A parting of the 
way has come. Christmas suggests faintly that 
final transformation which shall change the very 
appearance of earth now so familiar. 


The 


deadness 


mists up against 


sleeps 


dawn of a new kingdom centres in the 
Infant—-all humanising, peace-abiding influences 
flow from the manger at Bethlehem. They live, 
swell, widen and broaden in vital, mystical process. 
revealed in that “little town,” has 
cut clean away the heathen Saturnalia held in 
December of the early Roman calendar, has 
banished the barbarous Yule sacrifices. In their 
stead countless evidences point a greater love, 
able continually to enrich life, to wield 
the Goliath sword against ignorance and oppression. 
l:ach successive Christmas drives a deeper groove 
of universal charity. Momentarily Feace broods. 
Its fierce enemies are outmatched. Christmas 
observances gather weight, compel with growing 
dynamic force. Unrest and tumult make peace 
more desirable. kven in the thirteenth century 
a threefold vesting was customary at Christmas 
ve. Black, type of darkness to signify the dark 
ages before the law was given; white, to betoken 
the promises hidden in prophecy; red, as applied 
in spiritual imagery to show the burning warmth 
of love which the coming of Christ brought into 
the world. ‘‘ The Childlike is the Divine, and the 
very word marshals me the way I am going.” 


Love, 


as 


s clal 


Christmas wears the fadeless Crown of Memory, 
bids waft the tidings wide and far, ‘‘ and speed 
the wish, on wind and wave, to Southern Cross 
and Northern Star.’’ It asks tolerance in small 
or great. Pleads opportunity for “‘ that best 
Construction of Things and Persons which makes 
the best of every Thing; forgives every Body; 
serves All, and hopes to the End.” 


MABEL ESCOMBE. 
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NURSING NOTES. 


SCOTTISH STATE REGISTER. 

Nurses who wish their names to be on the 
State Register of Scotland and who have com- 
pleted their training between November Ist, 1919, 
and the present time should be sending in their 
applications to the Registrar, General Nursing 
Council for Scotland, 18, Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh. The period of grace for these nurses 
expires in Scotland on September 30th next, and 
the Council fears that, as happened when the 
period of grace for existing nurses closed, large 
numbers of applications will arrive too late and 
that the applicants will say they were not aware 
of the last date for applying. Better follow the 
American motto and “ Do it now”! 


LADY MINTO’S ASSOCIATION. 


Miss M. E. Ray’s Report for 1924 on the work 
of Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Association, says : 
“ During this year, owing to lack of funds, the 
home committee has only been able to send seven 
sisters to India. This shortage is much to be re- 
gretted, as Miss Hodgson, Chief Lady Superin- 
tendent, reports that the work of our Association 
is in every respect most satisfactory, but more 
sisters are urgently wanted.” The sisters sent 
since the last report are Miss A. Cleary (St. Bar- 
tholomew’s), Miss M. E. Graham (General Hospital, 
Johannesburg), Miss E. K. Emmert (Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool), Miss J. Gray (County Hospi- 
tal, Ayr, N.B.), Miss J. H. Macdonald (Royal 
Infirmary, Sunderland), Miss J. M. Morrissey 
(Fulham Hospital), and Miss M. White (Royal 
Free Hospital). The address of the Association 
is 25, Backingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


A NURSING DIPLOMA. 
THE London University has under consideration 
a scheme for giving diplomas in nursing, con- 
ditional on further study and examination after 
training. Nothing more may™~be said at the 
moment, but the news will gratify all our readers. 
At last nursing is coming into its own. 


CHRISTMAS WISHES. 

In this issue we have omitted practically all 
“‘ shop ’”’ and printed only the absolutely necessary 
news, in order to leave pages free for light and 
seasonable matter—stories, games, puzzles, handi- 
work and a little play which might be done by 
nurses at any hospital festivity. Once again we 
wish our many readers, who are also our friends, 
a very happy Christmas and a bright New Year. 





POST-PAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
INLAND AND FOREIGN 
Three Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelve 
Months, 8/8. Orders should be Addressed to 


The Manager, THE Norsinc Tiuzs, 
St. Martin's Siveet, London. W.C.2 














EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


December 10th, 1924. 


Mr. Whitley has been re-elected Speaker. 


O* Tuesday the King opened Parliament in State 
Mr. Baldwin stated that he wished above all 


| to stifle the class warfare which had eaten like a poison 


into our national lire. The King’s speech referred 
to the need for normal intercourse with Russia, Im- 
perial Preference, economy in State departments, 
the housing problem, the need for pensions for widows, 
the use of preservatives in food and the extension of 


| the Rent Act. 





In Edinburgh the Prince of Wales opened a new wing 
of the University extension and laid the foundation 
stone of a ward at Hawick Cottage Hospital. The 
Prince will visit the Gold Coast, South Africa, St. 
Helena and the Argentine next year. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary, at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations in Rome, and had a private conference with 
Signor Mussolini. On his way in Paris he visited M. 
Herriot. Mr. Chamberlain has decided to publish 
the Foreign Office Archives dealing with the period 
preceding the outbreak of war in order to counteract 
the one-sided disclosures to England’s disadvantage 
issued by the German Foreign Office. On Wednesday 
Mr. Chamberlain was received by the Pope. 


A dense fog in London has caused several accidents. 


A debate on Inter-Allied Debts will be held next 
week in the House of Commons. 

A mild form of smallpox has broken out in Middles- 
brough; 70 cases are in hospital. 

Sir Geoffrey Archer has been appointed Governor- 
General of the Sudan. 

The Carnegie Trustees have made a substantial 
grant to the British Drama League for the purpose of 
establishing a dramatic library in London. 

The first annual award (£5,000) of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation has been given to Lord Cecil 
‘“‘ for meritorious service of a public character tending 
to the establishment of peace through justice.” 

An Anglo-German Commercial treaty has been 
signed. 

A slight operation was performed in Paris on Lord 
Ypres. 

Nine men and boys were killed in a colliery explosion 
near Wrexham. In the recent Welsh disaster hope 
has been abandoned of saving three men. In a 
colliery near Manchester three men were killed and 
eight injured. 

The Belgian Government has decided to forbid the 
manufacture of white bread; this will bring down the 
price of bread. 

In Reval (Esthonia) 32 communists have been tried 
and executed in connection with revolutionary action, 
which documents show was planned in Russia. Most 
of them came from Russia and spoke only that language. 


A-number of communists have been arrested in 
France and over 20 foreign communists are to be de- 
ported. M. Herriot, the Prime Minister, stated in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the Government was deter- 
mined to suppress the communist agitation on the 
one hand and clerical reaction on the other. 


The result of the German General Election leaves 
the parties much as they were, so that acoalition govern- 
ment will be required. The communists lost heavily. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


By Epwix Wooton. 


CHILD'S body should have form, 
right carriage, muscular strength, supple- 
ness of joints, grace of movement and 

healthy organs. When anything is obviously very 
wrong the case is one for the expert surgeon. 
But the greater number of faults in form are 
either acquired, or, when congenital, are at first 
so slight as to be deemed negligible. 

Inequality between the height of the right and 
that of the left shoulder may be acquired from 
sitting sideways at table or desk, more especially 
when vriting. The side nearer the table is 
usually kept lower than the other. The remedy 
is to insist on the child fronting the table, with 
shoulders kept level. 

Owing to the angle at which the femur articu- 
lates with the pelvis in the female, nearly all 
girl children have a tendency to knock-knees. 
if this is pronounced attention should be drawn 
to it and a surgical instrument maker consulted. 
The treatment is by applying on the outer side 
of each knee a hinged and padded splint, which 
makes traction by suitable straps on the inner 
side of the knee. 

Narrowness of the chest can be overcome 
without any apparatus. Drill the child to walk 
erect and throw the shoulders back, and make it 
go through a breathing exercise of some minutes’ 
duration thrice daily. 

Frequently in weakly children slight lateral 
curvature of the spine develops from a wrong 
position in bed. The child, feeling chilly, curls 
up to get greater warmth. It is a very natural 
act but it bends the spine. At the first sign of 
mischief the position must be forbidden and the 
dorsal position insisted on. 

The practical nurse will not be calling on the 
doctor so frequently as on her own common- 
sense with regard to other tendencies to bad form. 
Thus, ears that stand out like small wings may 
be gradually rendered far less conspicuous by the 
nightly wearing of a broad strap of some soft 
material. 

When the ankles are weak, she should not trust 
to time for a natural cure. True, the cure may 
arrive, but by then the bad form will have become 
permanent. The remedies are cold ablutions, 
massage, passive movements of the joint and the 
support of the parts when not recumbent by 
light and comfortably fitting splints. 

Narrowness of the pelvis in the male child is 
of no great importance; in the female child its 
importance is great, as it is almost always ac- 
companied by abnormal narrowness of the internal 
bony passages. When this condition obtains, 
it persists, and becomes a menace to mother 
and offspring in childbirth. The only rational 
treatment for the condition is traction, and that 


good 


is exercised by riding astride whatever will well 
separate the thighs, but will allow some approxi- 
mation of the knees. Now, pony or horse 
exercise does not fulfil these requirements; the 
thighs are separated but the head of the femur 
is thereby pressed against the acetabulum. What 
‘I have found to answer perfectly is a rounded 
length of wood, about six inches in diameter, 
cloth covered, and set on legs some three feet 
high. Any fanciful additions may be made 
If the child rides this, the correct traction will 
be put in force. 

I must repeat here what I have said in technical 
journals. The pelvis of the child can be modified 
in shape; that of the woman cannot be. Time 
never does anything, save make the abnormal 
shape unalterable. When there is a history of 
rickets it is of far greater importance to secure 
right form than to hasten calcification. In fact, 
early ossification, before the right shape has been 
secured, is in itself a tragedy. 

It sometimes happens that the pelvis in the 
female child is wider than the normal. This 
condition is not, of course, desirable, but as it 
affords no menace to the child’s future it is wise 
to leave it untouched. 








QUEEN VICTORIA JUBILEE INSTITUTE. 


Tne annual meeting of the Queen’s Fund was held,by 
gracious permisson of the King, in the Picture Gallery 
of St. James’s Palace on Tuesday. The Duke of Port- 
land, presiding, said the permission of His Majesty was 
evidence of his deep interest in the Institute, and ail 
concerned desired to tender their deep gratitude and 
appreciation. Queen Alexandra, in a message which 
had been received, expressed her continued interest 
and sympathy, and trusted that the efforts to cope with 
the financial situation would be crowned with success. 
The Princess Royal, Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll, 
Princess Beatrice, Princess Marie Louise, Princess 
Victoria and Princess Arthur of Connaught had sent 
regrets for absence and best wishes. 

The Minister of Health had written warmly commending 
the midwifery and maternity work of the Institute 
through the County Associations. The Chairman said 
it would be a national disaster if the splendid work had 
to be curtailed through lack of funds; Viscount Burnham 
supported the appeal, and Mrs. Bruce Richmond (Hon 
Secretary) paid a tribute to the immense and ungrudging 
work of Miss Peterkin and Miss Lowe, which meant an 
immeasurable gift to the cause. Referring to Dr. Janet 
Campbell’s report on maternal mortality, Mrs. Bruce 
Richmond said records of the nurse-midwives tor 1923 
had shown that in 54,554 midwifery cases there had only 
been 81 maternal deaths from every cause—1.4 per thous- 
and, truly wonderful statistics. 


The matron of the Acton Hospital, Miss E. Pritchard, 
has resigned. 





A beautiful house in Dewsbury has been adapted for 
a maternity home by the Dewsbury Town Council. 








THE 
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Songs of the Ups and Downs By Fay Inchfawn. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.); 2s. 6d. net; leather binding 
5s. net. 

Fay INcHFAWN has already made her way into many 
homes and hearts, for her verses for the most part 
express the thoughts and feelings of domesticity 
Housework, shopping, training the children and such- 
like simple but very vital themes inspire her muse; 
the lines flow easily and are as it were an accompani- 
ment to the washing up or making the beds. In this 
new volume some of the most delightful verses are in 


‘Holiday Commandments for Bunty,” and we want 
very much to know what it was that Bunty did yester 
day ! 

but I speak in vain 

Thou never wilt transgress again 

In just the self-same way 

That so amazed us yesterday 

No! Long before the morrow’s sun 

Has brought another day of fun, 

Or even dried the early dew, 

Thou wilt have thought out something new 
What had Bunty done ? 

The Golden Journey of Mr. Paradyne 
Locke. Iluustrated in line and colour by 
Lane Foster. (The Bodley Head.) 5s. net. 

Mr. Cosmo Parapyne, K.C., was an exemplary hus- 
band and father and a steady-going conventional pro- 
fessional man. Yet to him there came one starlight 
night a melody out of nowhere, and it lured him from 
his comfortable and very dull suburban home out into 

the wonderful world. He woke in a caravan on a 

French road—and he is still in the caravan “ jogging 

southward on an irrevocable way, never, in this life, 

to retrace his Read this most delightful fan- 
tasy and pass it on to a friend who will appreciate the 
little pipe 


Thou shalt not 


very 


By William J. 


Marcia 


steps . 


silver 
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COLLEGE OF NURSING. 


Dundee. 
The lecture by Prof. Price announced for December 


17th has been postponed till January 7th 


Sheifield. 


December 12th, lecture (followed by a short general 
meeting of members) by Dr. Miles Phillips, on ‘‘ Modern 
Maternity Methods,”’ at the Children’s Hospital, Western 
Bank, at 6.30 p.m Non-members Is. Subscriptions 
overdue should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer (6, Shear- 


wot rd Road 


HOSPITAL SLANG. 
It is interesting to see that 7.P.’s Weekly mentions 
“hospital nurses’ slang’”’ in an article called ‘‘ Words 
that Cheer.”’ The writer says: ‘‘ Hospitals have a slang 
of their own.’’ The origin of some of it is obvious. For 
example, in most hospitals in London there figures in the 
daily menu for the patients on the road to recovery a 
fruit tart, the pastry of which is usually of the kind that 
tests the strength of the patient’s knife and teeth. In 
many hospitals this is known as “ Finsbury Pavement.”’ 
The milk rice puddings which figure on the menus daily 
are known by the term “ Rock of Ages.’’ “ A chuter’’ 
is a term applied to a patient who has had a relapse; 
‘perky ’’ is a name sometimes given to a particularly 
despondant patient. ‘“‘ Baked ”’ letters in fever hospitals 
have led to the nurses asking if there is anything for the 
“ bakeries."’ The refers to the isolation ward 
The “ Wimbledon Non-stop” is a puzzling term, but 
is thought to refer to a particularly talkative type of 
ward sister. The “ Klu Klux Klan”’ is the name given 
to visitors to the wards who are clad in white linen over- 
alls. ‘‘G.O.K.”” (God only knows) is a term used by 
doctors and nurses when the diagnosis is a baffling one 


-— 








ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL NURSES ENJOYING THEIR WIRELESS SET. 








(Special Press 
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MENTAL HOSPITAL MATRONS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Miss FE. L. Macaulay, O.B.E., R.R.¢ Vel 
the quarterly meeting held on Saturday last at the 
R.B.N.A. Club, Queen’s Gate, London. There was a 
large attendance of member 
Miss Macaulay having reported upon the satisfactory 
outcome of the recent conferences between representa- 
tives of the Association and the Hospital Matron’s 
\ssociation regarding the shortened period of training 
in general nursing for meatal nurses, members pri 
ceeded to discuss their Association's constitution, and 
the following decisions were come to (1) Title: The 
Mental Hospital Matrons’ Association; (2) Objects: To 
promote intercourse between the matrons so that they 


pres ded o 


Ss 


may become personally known to each other; to enable 
members to meet and discuss and exchange ideas on 
the present system of nursing in mental hospitals, and 
as to how those methods can be further advanced and 
improved upon both in the interests of the patients 
and the nursing staff; to uphold the honour of the 
mental nursing profession, and to take action, where 
necessary, upon legislative proposals calculated to affect 
the interests of the profession; (3) Qualifications for 
membership: Present and past matrons or lady superin- 
tendents of public or private mental or mental deficiency 
hospitals ,or institutions; (4) Officers: Chairman, vice- 
chairman, hon. secretary, hon. treasurer, and an execu- 
tive committee of six members, with power to add, 
four to form a quorum, hon. officers to be ex-officio 
members of the committee. Two of the executive shall 
retire each year, but be eligible for re-election, and 
hon. officers shall hold office for two years, being also 
eligible for re-election; (5) Local Groups: May be 
formed subject to the recommendation of the executive 
to the quarterly meeting of members; (6) Meetings: 
Executive four times a year; Association quarterly on 
the summons of the Chairman or on a requisition of 
six members giving at least ten days’ notice; (7) Con- 
certed action: The carefully considered opinion of the 
Association on matters of professional importance shall 
be expressed as from the Association, and not by indi- 
vidual members; (8) Subscriptions : Annual, one guinea, 
entrance fee, 7s. 6d., falling due on October Ist each 
year ; (9) Notices of meetings To be posted at ieast 
one month before the date of meeting 

The meeting then proceeded to elect officers in accord- 
ance with the constitution, with the following results : 
Chairman, Miss Christopherson, Matron, Bootham Park 
Mental Hospital, York; Vice-Chairman, Miss _ Cole, 
Matron,’ Graylingwell Mental MHospital, Chichester ; 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Macaulay, Matron, Kent County 
Mental Hospital, Maidstone; Hon. Treasurer, Miss 
Hearder, Matron, Bethlem Royal Mental Hospital, 
London; Executive Committee: Miss Bertram, Miss 
Scott-Seymour, Miss Cummings, Miss Dowson, Miss 
Cuthbert, Miss Sinclair. 

The first annual report of the Association was 
approved and, with the Constitution, ordered to be 
printed and circulated among the members. It was 
also decided to send copies to the matrons of all mental 
and mental defective hospitals and institutions 

A vote of thanks to Miss Macaulay for her work on 
behalf of the Association and for presiding closed the 
meeting. 


¢ 
1 
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UNITED NURSING SERVICES CLUB, LTD, 

The annual meeting was held on December 10th. The 
profits, in spite of the heavy expenditure in repairs and 
renewals, amount to #£288 The membership has 
increased from 1,045-to 1,105. It is hoped to open the 
new building early.in the new year. 


Ata shopping gala held at Messrs. Holdron’s, Peck- 
ham, in aid of King’s College Hospital, £1,020 was 
realised. 
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SCOTTISH G.N.C. 
\t a meeting of the General Nursing Council fo1 
scotland on November 28th, Sir John Lorne MacLeod 
occupied the chair Col. Mackintosh submitted the 
report of the Education and «Examination Committee, 


which showed that amongst other things the Com 





mittee recommended that the City Hospital for Infe 
tious Diseases, Perth, be recognised as a training school 
for the Fever Nurses’ Part of the Register. The Com 
mittee also recommended approval of the scheme oi 


athliated training between Craw R vad Hospital, Paisk y, 
and the Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women, Glas 


ww, and a scheme of affiliation between the Roval 


Infirmary ontrose, and the Royal Samaritan Hospital 
for Won 

The ( 
ot a number ¢ 
panel of examiners, and that the following should lx 
appointed examiners at the Preliminary Examination 
to be held in February: Dr. W. J. Richard, Merryflatts, 
Govan; Dr. Claude B. Ker, City Hospital, Edinburgh; 
Dr. J. A. Innes, Aberdeen; Dr. Charles Bennett, Glas 
gow; Miss Margaret M. Craig, Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow;+ Miss Ellen F. Bladon, Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. The Committee also made certain recom- 
mendations in regard to the arrangements to be mad 
for the Final Examination which is to commence in 
Octobe i. 1925 

The report of the Registration Committee was sul 
mitted by Miss Gill and approved. The names of 93 
nurses were added to the Register 

The report of the Uniform Committee was submitted 
by Miss White and approved. The Council resolved 
to accept Mr. Boyd Cooper's estimate for the supply 
of braid and ties. The Council decided to adopt Rules 
in regard to uniform similar to the Rules adopted in 
England and Wales, and resolved that these should he 


Glasgow 





ittee further recommended the addition 
medical practitioners and nurses to th¢ 


published along with a descriptive booklet If adver 
tisements can be got to an amount which will cover 
the cost Of printing the booklet, it was resolved that 


the latter should be distributed free of charge. 





TEMPORARY NURSES FOR INDIA. 


[he Secretary of State for India announces that nurses 
may shortly be required for temporary service in the 
grade of staff nurse with British troops in India Appli 
cants should be full-qualified nurses (trained in a hospital 
of not less than 100 beds) between the ages of 27 and 35 
Midwifery qualifications (C.M.B. Certificate and further 
practical experience are required; the contract will 
include liability to serve in family hospitals Pay will 
be at the rate of Rs. 250 per mensem; engagement for 
six months, extensible at the option of the Government 
of India to one year. No gratuity, but free passage both 
ways and outfit allowance £20 (£25 if no previous servic« 
with a Military Nursing Service); free quarters, fuel 
light and punkah pullers. Enquiries should be addressed 
as soon as possible to the Secretary, Military Department, 
India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, clearly marked 
‘ Temporary Nurses ” on top left-hand corner of envelope 
Original certificates and testimonials should not be sent 
The Selection Boards will probably be held in mid-Decem- 
ber and January. Applications from candidates outside 
the limits of age or not possessing the requisite qualifi- 


cations will be disregarded 


4 nurse who had been in training at the City of West- 
minster Hospital for eleven months broke her contract 
and left. She had, of course, received a salary from the 
time she entered the hospital, uniform was provided 
during her training in the preliminary school, and she 
was given the probationer’s uniform upon her appoint- 
ment on the nursing staff The Guardians, after con- 
sidering the case, fined her £10 for breaking her contract 
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BREATHING AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY, 
PEAKING to the Child Study Society at the Royal 
s Sanitary Institute on December 4th, Dr. Octavia 
Lewin said that the key to mental eficiency was as 
Browning had indicated, the maintenance of bodily health. 
The brain and sense organs, especially the nose, needed 
irrigation to clear out waste and harmful products. The 
best blood only clogged the system if the brain was not 
functioning properly, and though the latter could hold 
out against heavy odds, the fight, sooner or later, ended 
in a nervous breakdown. Our arteries were well con- 
cealed, but our veins and lymphatics were at the mercy 
of any pressure; if on the neck or chest the flow of the 
venous blood was obstructed, toxic products were re- 
absorbed, mental and physical development was retarded 
Deep breathing, though beneficial, if overdone, drew 
away the blood from the brain, similarly, long standing 
or any strain. A narrow chest was largely due to a faulty 
position, and ill-fitting or tight clothes, such as binders, 
braces, garters, veils tied under the chin, bands to hide 
wrinkles, and especially tight collars, the hall-mark of 
our civilisation! The veins of the neck should be free; 
tight wraps induced moist heat of the body and possibly 
a chill or suffocation and mouth breathing Free 
breathing meant normal brain activity, but the storage 
of waste in the nasal passages leading to the brain 
clogged the latter, inducing a chronic catarrhal state, 
dryness, lack of concentration and irritability. Res- 
piration began, not in the lungs, but in the nose, 
which must be free from incubating germs and 
unhealthy secretions, as the tearduct, sense of hearing, 
taste and smell were dependent on this organ, whose 
importance up to now had been under-rated. Secretions 
were fly-papers to catch germs, but if there were no drain- 
age tubes, the blood stream became polluted; thus the 
handkerchief drill was a necessity as the nasal, 1.e., 
cerebral hygiene cleared the tubes, warded off infectious 
diseases and often improved the hearing. Sniffing, in 
five out of six cases, was caused by. nasal obstruction 
Dr. Lewin, who is medical officer of the Soho, Strand, 
and Mayfair Centre of the Westminster Health Society, 
which has lowered the infantile death rate in Westminster, 
established mothercraft classes and done other excellent 
work, recommended roomy armholes for frocks for infants 
and children, freedom for the neck, and breast pocket 
for handkerchiefs, fastened by a tape loop to a button 
inside. To lend a handkerchief encouraged infection. 
In conclusion, the lecturer recommended Dr. Mackenzie's 
work, “ Aromatics and the Soul.” 





Monsieur Emile Coué, the famous psychologist and 
teacher, author of “‘ Self Mastery ’’ and other works, 
is to give a lecture at the Royal British Nurses’ Associa- 
tion’s club, 194, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, on Saturday, 
December 13th, at 3 p.m. Nurses, particularly those 
interested in psychological subjects, will find the lecture 
most helpful and interesting. A large audience is expected. 


The position of staff nurse at the Maudsley Hospital 
is open only to women who have had general hospital 
training, and no provision exists for promotion at the 
hospital of probationer nurses who may obtain the recog- 
nised diploma of proficiency in mental nursing which 
would entitle them to the rank and pay of a staff nurse 
in the Mental Hospital Service. It is being arranged 
that any nurse who secures that qualification while 
serving at the Maudsley Hospital shall be transferred 
to fill vacancies for the position of staff nurse at other 
L.C.C. mental hospitals. Until the transfer is effected, 
however, qualified mental nurses are to be paid at the 
rate of pay for a staff nurse. 


_A new Children’s Hospital is to be built in North 
Kensington, to which Princess Louise has promised 
£1,000. 


The new out-patient department at St. George's 
Hospital was opened by Sir Humphrey D. Rolleston. 





SAINT PANCRAS HOSPITAL. 


A reunion and sale of work was held at this hospital 
on December 4th entirely organised by the matron, 
sister-tutor and staff in order to raise funds to buy a 
piano for the staff. Miss Davey, matron, welcomed the 
guests amongst whom were Miss Griggs, matron of the 
Mile End Hospital, old nurses and many others. The 
recreation room was used for the sale and was gay with 
coloured lights; the needlework was very fine and the 
doll stall was most attractive. The home-made sweets, 
a work of art, were made by sister-tutor and her helpers; 
they were arranged in most artistic boxes and coloured 
bags 

Tea was served in the classroom, and the home-made 
cakes were greatly enjoyed; music and singing added 
to the festive occasion 

The medical superintendent, Dr. Thackray, kindly 
threw open the wards for visitors, and many of the 
guests availed themselves of the opportunity offered, 
and those who had trained there were glad to renew 
their interest in them and to see the improvements 
The wards are very bright and airy, with excellent 
dressers for medicine, stores, etc. The nurses’ home is 
being enlarged; the matron’s office is to be moved to 
more roomy quarters 

The teaching facilities for the nurses are excellent, 
and the hospital is one of the examination centres for 
the G.N.C.; all the staff who entered for the State exam- 
ination passed successfully . 

A tennis court is badly needed for the nurses, who would 
like to compete for the NuRsING TimEs Cup. A suitable 
piece of ground is close to the hospital—can it be obtained? 


At a conference at the Frankfort Diet resolutions 
were passed to extend the national accident insurance 
benefits to nurses, to make two years’ training compulsory 
with encouragement of continuation in special branches. 
A separate State examination for mental nursing was 
considered not desirable. Increased pay, suitable housing, 
holiday homes, safeguards for health and provision for 
old age and sickness were urgent questions. The nominal 
48-hour working week was to be extended temporarily to 
54, with every other Sunday free. Nurses in religious orders 
to be on the same level as lay nurses, and after five 
years’ activity all to be granted the status of officials. 








Miss Morris, Matron, King Edward VII. Hospital, 
Windsor (recently visited by the Prince of Wales). 
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ALKING her bicycle up the steep. hill, 
W terribly tired, cold and hungry, Nurse 

Lewis longed with all her soul to be back 
in the little room that was her home. There 
would be light there, and warmth; Christmas 
letters, perhaps a parcel or two—though there 
were few who remembered her now. Somebody 
had lent her a fascinating book—if she were not 
too tired to read—her arm-chair would be drawn 
up to the fire, her slippers laid in readiness. Out 
here were only darkness and drizzle; the hoot of 
an owl, a long hill, and still a couple of miles to 
ride when she reached the top. Why did people 
choose to bring bahies into the world at Christmas- 
time? Such a bad case, too... but she had 
won in the end——both lived. At last, after her 
long hard day, she was going home. 

The road seemed double its usual length to- 
night, in the blackness and rain. Christmas Eve 
should be bright and snowy, as in the old-fashioned 
Christmas-card; not like this! 


Strange fancies came to her as she trudged 
along—memories of those long dead who had 


shared her Christmases of old, and little, trifling 
incidents long forgotten. Ghosts—ghosts! They 
were always abroad on Christmas Eve, and it 
seemed to her now that they trudged, a silent band, 
beside her up the hill; but their presence brought 
no comfort to her tired heart. She must not 
let herself grow morbid! Rest—-and the welcome 
cup of tea that, some show or other, seemed always 
to be magically “just ready’’ no matter what 
time she reached home! That was what she 
needed to banish her troubles. 

A gap in the trees; something white gleamed 
through the darkness: the notice board announc- 
ing that the Hall was for sale; here were the park 
gates, and the lodge. Now she would be able to 
mount again and another twenty minutes or so 
would bring her to the lights of the village. 

How the owls hooted—or was that a child’s 
cry? Surely a child! Not a very young one; 
not a baby; but what a piteous sound of woe! 
As she approached the lodge it grew louder—a 
hopeless, ceaseless crying, with no answ ering voice, 
scolding or soothing, to break its sad monotony. 
What could be the matter with the little thing ? 

She stopped, uncertainly, at the gates. Tired 
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THE WAY HOME. 


By Amy S. LAWRENCE. 


as she was, she simply could not leave the child 
to cry on Christmas Eve, when all children should 
be happy! It struck her, too, as strange that th 
lodge was in darkness, though it could not be mor: 
o'clock. She must risk possibk 
indignation at ‘‘ interference "’ and see what was 
the matter. She ope ned the gates, pushed her 
bicycle inside and leaned it against the wall; then 
she went to the door and knocked firmly. 

The crying ceased. There was a silence; ther 
a slow creeping of footsteps across the floor. ‘‘ Who 
is there, please ‘i que ried child’s voice. 

‘I am Nurse Lewis, from the village, dear. | 
heard you crving, and came to see what was th 
matter,” she replied kindly. Can you ope 
the door ?” ie 

h, yes! I hoped you were Mummy, 
the child, and the door was softly opened. 

She had taken the precaution to bring her 
bicycle-lamp, and it flashed now upon a child 
standing on the threshold—a little boy of seven 
or eight, probably, but small at that. He might 
have been pretty; but his face was swollen and 
stained with tears; his eyes were red-rimmed, 
and his little hands, when she felt them, were as 
cold as ice. “Sonny!” she cried in dismay 
‘are you all alone ?” 

‘I was until you came,” he explained, and led 
the way into a room where the remains of a fir 
smouldered—a pleasant room, shabby, but showinga 
cultivated taste; yet without light—a very dismal 
prison for a little child! 

She looked round for the lamp, lighted it, then 
drew the child on to her knee. ‘* Where is Mummy 
gone ?”’ she asked gently. 

He cheered up at once. “ She had to go into 
town by the ’bus, to get things for Christmas, 
and her pension and things. She said she'd be 
back before it got dark, and I wasn’t to try and 
strike matches; but it’s been dark for fours and 
she hasn’t come! What do you think has hap- 
pened to her ?” he added, suddenly anxious again. 

‘I think she missed the ‘bus, or perhaps it 
was so full they wouldn’t let her get in even to 
stand. And you know, there’s not another that 
comes this way for two whole hours. Poor 
Mummy, how tired she’ll be! Don’t you think 


than seven 


sighed 








? 
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On the Way Home—(Continued) 
we might light the fire again and get something 
ready for her?” 

“Oh, yes! I know where the matches are!” 
he cried gleefully, jumping down. Then paused to 
add: “And I haven’t had any tea, either 
nothing since dinner-time, and l’m so hungry!” 

Nurse Lewis was ‘‘ so hungry”’ too, and a few 
minutes earlier she would have declared that 
nothing in the world could make her bestir herself 
further that night! Nevertheless she set to work, 
re-lit the fire, got a kettle to boil, and made toast 
for the child, talking all the while in her most 
cheerful tones, though deep down in her heart 
was a fresh anxiety—supposing there had been 
an accident; supposing that mother never came 
back! But she would not let herself pause to 
contemplate such a_ tragedy. 

A cup of tea did her good—the boy pressed it 
on her, and to please him she drank it, and ate 
a little bread-and-butter. There was nothing 
else in the house, apparently, until ‘‘ Mummy” 
came home. “I think she'll bring me something 
besides,’ he said mysteriously. ‘‘ She thinks | 
believe still it’s Santa Claus; but last Christmas 
I was awake, and I saw her put things in my 
stocking. I always did think it funny they weren't 
all sooty like our cat when she went up the chim- 
ney !” 

Not much chance of his keeping awake to-night, 
poor little chap! He was dropping with weariness 
when the meal was finished, and did not long 
hold out against her proposal to put him to bed 
before his mother came. He fell asleep almost 
at once, and she tiptoed into the other room to 
watch and wait. It was rest of a kind, but Oh! 
how she longed for home—to read her letters and 
then creep into her friendly bed! Never had she 
felt so weary or so lonely; the cruel passing years 
seemed to have robbed her of everyone she cared 
for; to-night, of all nights, when every family 
was drawn around its own hearth, the lonely 
Ones were left out . 

But she was glad she had comforted the child. 
He was happy now in his dreams, though Santa 
Claus was a myth to disillusioned eight years old ! 
She sighed for her own lost dreams . .— 

The door opened suddenly. Someone entered 
with a quick step, a little anxious cry. Nurse 
Lewis rose to confront a woman laden with parcels, 
who seemed too bewildered to speak, too terrified, 
on seeing a nurse in her home, to ask questions. 
“You are Pat’s mother, of course? It’s all 
right; nothing has happened to him! But as I 
passed I heard him crying in the dark, and came 
in to see what I could do. He is asleep now. I 
gave him his tea. You must be very tired!” 

“Oh, Nurse, how good of you!” There was 
such fervent gratitude in the voice that it warmed 
Nurse Lewis’s chilled heart. “ I have worried so! 
[he ’buses—I missed one; the next broke down; 
I have had to walk miles! I pictured him trying 
to light the lamp and being set on fire . . 

“He wouldn’t do that. He had promised.” 

“ Good little man! I ought not to have doubted 


him; but it’s dreadful to have to leave him, and 
I dared not take him out in the wet with his cold. 
Oh, Nurse, I can never thank you enough! | 
only wish I could do something for you. Must 
you go? Yes, it is getting very late. Straight 
across the park is the quickest way for you; the 
other gates are open, and you'll save nearly a mile. 
Turn round by the old stables—you know the way ? 
Good-night—and a merry Christmas, Nurse !”’ 

Staggering with weariness she mounted and 
rode slowly across the park—a very pleasant ride 
in summer-time; but now the trees dripped upon 
her; it was difficult to keep on the road; the 
blackness, and the silence, and the hooting of the 
owls combined to produce an uncanny atmosphere. 
She almost wished she had gone by the road. 
And where was the turning? In this blackness 
she might miss it, go far out of her way—and, Oh, 
she was so tired ! 

Suddenly a light glowed before her. It showed 
her the turning she sought, and beyond it a mass 
of buildings from which, indeed, it came. Eerie, 
this, since the stables were unused now! She 
was not exactly frightened; the light seemed to 
impart a sense of comfort and well-being; but 
she rode carefully, her senses alert, wondering 
what she would find. 

The stable doors were wide open, and from them 
the light poured out—- a light such as she had never 
seen before. It came from no _ stable-lantern; 
electric lamps could not have so illumined the 
night. She dismounted and stood still to gaze, 
paralysed with wonder and with awe. 

In one of the empty stalls sat a woman, bending 
over something, with little crooning noises such 
as mothers make the world over; vet she was not 
a woman of the village—not with those strange 
draperies, not with that lovely grace and glory 
BS And at her feet—the low manger, the 
Child, new-born yet already sending out His 
light into the darkness, as with chubby hands up- 
raised, he smiled into His mother’s face. 

Trembling, she sank on her knees, covering her 
eyes. Did the Child speak, or was it only an echo 
in her own heart? “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me!” 

When she rose the vision had faded; the old 
stables were closed and in darkness; the rain 
dripped from the branches as before. 

But Nurse Lewis went on her way comforted, 
uplifted, her heart full of joy and kindness, no 
longer conscious that she was tired and alone. 
And those who marched beside her now. were 
happy ghosts, whispering to her of sweet memories, 
of a future meeting. 

The Star of Bethlehem had risen once more. 





EDITH CAVELL HOME. 

The Christmas Sale of Work was held at the Hollies, 
Gipsy Road, West Norwood, on December 4th, 5th and 
6th. The many beautiful things found a ready sale. 
Tea was served in the lounge; many guests, including 
former residents, were there, and most enjoyable after- 
noons were spent in the pretty home, which is a real haven 
of rest. : 
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A SNAKE STORY. 


By GERTRUDI 


NE Christmas Eve 
we varied proceed- 
ings by telling our 


most hair-raising exper- 
iences, and here is one :—- 

I lived at that time in 
a little flat near Fleet 
Street, and it was there 
that my friends, “Punch”’ 
and “ Judy,” came to 
see me on their return 
from foreign service. Of 
course they were full 
of exciting stories: ‘‘The 
they said, ‘‘ are the worst. Frogs live 
it’s nothing to feel a cold fat body on 
foot as you step from the bath, but 





m1 


snakes,” 
with you; 
your bare 


snakes—”’ they held up their hands in horror. 
Then they began : 
Punch: “‘ That night, you remember, Judy, 


when I went out with the lantern to go round the 
huts and met one just outside the door . : 

Judy: ‘My dear! That was nothing to 
the one that came in through the gutter and slid 
down across my face while I was in bed. I was 
half dead with fright ™ 

Punch : ‘“‘ And that was nothing to the one that 
got into my bed!” 

Myself : “Stop, you girls! I live here alone, 
and how do you suppose I am going to sleep to- 
night if you go on like this ?” 

Both: “‘ Sorry! But nothing that either of us 
has said is anywhere near the worst, so cheer up!”’ 

When they had gone I settled down to read. 
I looked round the room; the shadows were 
uncertain . . . seemed to form themselves into 
strange shapes . And what was that huge 
thing in the corner? I remembered. I had 
promised to take care of a big suit-case for Punch. 


Supposing “Nonsense,” I told myself, 
severely. “Go to bed, and forget all about the 
snakes. This is the heart of London, not of the 
jungle.” 


I was just hopping into bed when—my blood 
suddenly ran cold. For there, on the floor, near 
the foot of the bed, it lay coiled up. Horrors ! 
It had got into that suit-case; and Punch, all 
unsuspecting, had brought it home. In _ the 
warmth of my cosy room it had crept out. 

I dared not move. I had turned off the electric 
light, but as my custom was, I had left the tiny 
reading lamp by the bed, intending to read myself 
to sleep. There would be no sleep for me now. 
All night I should have to sit up and watch. 

Cowering under the bed-clothes, all but my head, 
I sat shivering, watching the t thing on the floor. 
It moved! Surely it was coming nearer! No, 
it was still in the same place . Its poisonous 
tongue darted out once, twice . . . then it was 
still again. 

For hours I sat watching, seeing in imagination 
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a whole Zoo-full of cobras, rattle-snakes, boa- 
constrictors . one, I particularly recalled, lay 


along inside his cage and squirmed . his great 
green scaly side flat against the protecting glass. 
Others were almost invisible until you had been 
watching for some minutes, and then they moved. . 
darting out forked tongues, and you moved too, 
away from their cages thankful for that thick glass. 

‘Oh-h-h!"" I shrieked, suddenly. I don’t 
shriek as a habit, but it was forced out of me like 
a pea from a pop-gun. For the thing was surely 
moving, coming towards me. “ Help! Help!’ I 
shouted. 

Steps outside. A knock at the outer door. 
“What's the matter here?” A man’s voice. 

‘Snakes!’ I yelled. * Break open the door, 
anything!’ I heard a smothered laugh, and 
the steps going away. He was leaving me to a 
horrible death! He thought I was“ seeing things.”’ 


Well, wasn’t I? Though not in the dreadful 
way he imagined. 
But I was not left to a horrible death. A few 


was a smash of glass; the 
looked in 
should 


minutes later there 
splinters fell over the writing table; I 
terror lest the thing, startled by the noise, 
spring 

‘ Beg pardon, Miss, but they said you wanted 
help, so I brought the ladder...” The night 
porter. Never was lone lorn woman more thank- 
ful to see his kindly round face ! 

‘It’s there,” I said, pointing. “‘ Coiled up . 
sometimes it moves . they left it in a suit-case 

from the East . can you chop its head 

—-_..2 


The night porter stepped gingerly from the 
window-sill, and approached cautiously. “‘ Give 


me the lamp, Miss,” he whispered, holding out 
his hand without taking his eyes from the thing. 
I did so, and going a step nearer he held the light 
close down. 

And then he fell back against the writing table, 
holding his hand to his side. What had I done? 
I had killed the night porter! All the horrors of 
newspaper placards flashed through my brain— 
‘Man killed by venomous snake in lady’s bed- 
room "’—that was the least terrifying of a whole 
series of sensational announcements. 

‘Oh, Miss!” the poor man gasped. “ Oh, 
Miss! you'll be the death of me!” and he broke 


out into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Here 
was a pretty kettle of fish! 
He stooped to pick the thing up. “ Don’t 


I shrieked. 

Surely I had already 
must now tackle the horror myself—and 
added problem of a night porter in hysterics. 

‘It’s all right, Miss,” he said, trying hard to 
control his mirth; and taking hold of it by its tail, 
he held up before my astonished and also deeply 
ashamed gaze—the cord of my dressing gown! 
Only that—and the draught under the door. . . 


touch it!” ‘For goodness sake !” 
done harm enough. I[ 


the 
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JOLLY GAMES FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


different from all the others at this time 
of the year? 

Set the table with plenty of good things—whole- 
some biscuits, pretty jellies, mince pies, nuts, 
apples and oranges, and some good sweets ar- 
ranged in attractive baskets. Get some small bars 
of chocolate and wrap them up in coloured tinfoil, 
or make some orange baskets. Cut an orange 
through the middle from each side so that a part 
is left in the centre, which will form a handle. 
Then peel away the unwanted skin and scoop out 
all the pulp. When dry, these little baskets can 
be filled with jellies or dried fruits or coloured 
sweets. Use pretty paper serviettes with “ Christ- 
massy’ borders, crépe paper can also be used 
with advantage to replace the linen table cloth, and 
is a safeguard against spilt tea and other accidents. 
Plenty of crackers will, of course, be provided, 
and for a centre-piece bunches of coloured air 
balloons, tied to the cake basket or the chandelier, 
look very charming. 

Breaking the Ice. 

When children who do not know each other meet 
for the first time at a Christmas party, there is 
bound to bea little shyness. One of the best ways 
to overcome this is by providing the table with 
plenty of fun-makers—marshmallows squeezed 
into the shape of comic heads with cloves for eyes 
and mouth and currants for hair; animals and 
little men made of nuts and fruits, ships made of 
banana skins, and so on. Noise-makers, like 
clappers, whistles, hooters, etc., are also very 
useful to “ break the ice.” 

Food is always an important item at the Christ- 
mas party; but the young folks will look for en- 
tertainment, too, and they will like best the kind 
in which they can all take part. The ancient 
games, like nuts and may, oranges and lemons, 
musical chairs, and hunt the slipper, to say 
nothing of blind man’s buff must have their time- 
honoured place on the programme; but a few new 
ones will also be appreciated. 

Gathering Snowballs. 

Make a large number of wadding snowballs, 
sprinkled with “ diamond dust,” and set them up 
in a big pile at one end of the room. Provide 
each child with a coloured basket, and have these 
placed at the opposite end. Then let the children 
run to the heap of snowballs, picking up one by 
one and carrying them as fast as possible back 
to their baskets. The one who fills the basket 
first becomes entitled to a prize: and what could 
be more appropraite than a large snowball with 
a gift concealed inside it ? 

Sailing Boats. 

A game which always causes lots of fun is that 
in which a big bath of water plays a leading part. 
The children are all given little paper boats to 
float, and are stationed at one end of the bath, 
each trying to blow his or her boat to the opposite 
“shore.” To avoid confusion the boats may be 


HH: shall we make the party just a little 


| 


initialed. Naturally, the boat that arrives home 
first entitles its owner to a prize. This game can 
be varied by fishing for little celluloid toys with 
rods armed with magnets. The toys are very 


| inexpensive, and might be treated as gifts for the 


| costume 





little anglers who “ hook” them. 
Dress-up Parties 

Quite the most successful parties held nowadays 
are those for which the little guests are expected 
to dress in simple, inexpensive fancy customes. 
Many mothers gladly provide the costumes, 
knowing that the children will be ever so much 
happier in them; they ensure perfect freedom, 
and none of the mental anxiety that attends 
party-going in “ hest clothes.” 

I recently attended a “circus” party which 
was a huge success. All the little boys were dressed 
as clowns, and the little girls as columbines or 
“jazz maids.”’ Wooden horse races (horses’ heads, 
fret-work ones, mounted on wheeled sticks); 
hoop-jumping; chariot racing (one boy, walking 
on his hands, being the “‘ chariot,” and another, 
holding the “ chariot’s’’ legs, the driver); and 
parachute contests were the leading events. For 
the latter, paper parachutes with little paper 
men dangling from them were used, the child 
who succeeded in throwing his parachute the 
highest and landing it properly receiving a prize. 
The “ star turn” of the evening was when the 
father of the house, attired as a comic donkey, 
proved himself well-trained to accomplish a 
number of clever tricks. 

The “ Indian” party, to which all the little 
guests come dressed as braves and squaws; the 
“chrysanthemum” party, which is a Japanese 
affair; and the “ plantation” party, 
which calls for brightly printed calico frocks, 
shirts and knickers, and woolly heads (blackened 
faces, too, add plenty of amusement) are other 
variations of the popular “‘ dressing-up”’ craze. 

Quiet Fun. 

A very enjoyable but quiet evening can be spent 
by any number of young people at a “ button 
party.” This is extremely suitable for a group 
who meet regularly all the year round, but like 
to celebrate in some special way at Christmas time. 
Card tables should be placed about the room, 
each accommodating four players. In the centre 
of each table place a pile of buttons. Pass round 
a plate on which are four plain white buttons, 
four black, four smoked pearl, four shoe buttons, 
etc., and at each table have a card on which is 
sewn a fifth button of one of these varieties. 
The players first choose which four buttons they 
will have, then find the table bearing the corres- 
ponding card. When they get there they should 
find four needles threaded with 18 in. long white 
cottons waiting for them. 

Then the fun will begin. The hostess or leader 
should ring a little bell, demanding silence; then 
she should explain briefly that, for the first stunt, 
the players must see how many buttons they can 




















Jolly Games for Parties—( Continued.) 

to thread on to their cottons, using one hand. The 
signal ‘“‘go”’ will be given, and a piano should 
provide music to accompany the chatter and 
laughter that will at once commence. When the 
leader judges sufficient time has been allowed 
she should ring her bell again, or blow a whistle. 
This will be a signal for the music to stop and all 
threading to cease. Threaded buttons must then 
be counted, and the highest and lowest achieve- 
ments entered on score cards. 

For the next “ stunt”’ a change of tables may 
be advisable, giving the players an opportunity 
to mingle. Match the guests by buttons sewn on 
matching ribbons, and furnish each with an enve- 
lope containing a little square of fabric, a needle, 
a yard of thread, and six buttons. The girl must 
hold the needle while the boy threads it, and she 
must hold the cloth while he sews the buttons on. 
The fastest workers win the game, which will 
cause no end of merriment. 

Another good game is played with drawing pins 
instead of buttons, and with an almost life-sized 
figure of a page-boy painted on a sheet of card- 
board. The page-boy’s uniform should be without 
buttons, but lines must be drawn where the buttons 
should go. Hang the figure flat against the wall; 
then give each player three drawing pins, and let 
them be blindfolded one at a time, and told to 
place the “‘ buttons”’ where they ought to go. 
Most ludicrous results will be obtained. 

At the end of the party (which will be broken 
up by refreshments), prizes may be given—and 
it will cause great fun to provide a “ booby ”’ 
prize as well as one for the best players. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH. 


Just for one day— 

A .day in December— 
Not to remember 
How old we are growing— 
How old and how grey 
As the years 


pass away. 


To wipe out the years; 
Play with children again, 
Forgetting the pain— 
All the 
The failures, the fears 


blunders we've made, 


That belong to the years. 


Because on this day— 





This day in December 
A Child we remember; 
A sweet Child that lay-- 
So small and so sweet— 
In the straw and the hay. 


G. VAUGHAN. 
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HOME-MADE TOYS. 
Attractive Things for Children’s Stockings. 


By ROoSALIND GREEN. 


HEN there are many stockings to be filled, 
W and funds are low, home-made toys 
present an admirable solution to the 
problem—especially when they are so expert and 
highly finished as the pretty toys shown here. 
For little children of a few months till the age 
of three or so, soft, stuffed toys are by far the 
most sensible, and when made at home one can 
be sure that they are absolutely hygienic. 
Two Jolly Good Fellows. 


Allow me to introduce Mr. Polygon and the 
Christmas Pie-man. Aren’t they jolly good 
fellows? Mr. Polygon wears a loose black velvet 
coat, white trousers and a cubic black hat edged 
with green. The Pie-man suggests the generosity 


B 
; ti 


t 


of Christmas 





The 


lower 
body is striped red and white, like a nigger min- 


feeding. part of his 
strel’s. He wears a white coat and a little red 
hat shaped like a sugar loaf. 

Doggie and the Cat. 


Who wouldn’t love a little adorable dog with 
a pink tongue and one black ear? This toy is 
covered in teddy bear cloth, and its features are 
worked in with coloured silks or wools. Pussy 





would look nice covered in grey, black, or white 
velvet, or duvetyn, and she should have a bright 
bow round her neck. 

Two Bunny Rabbits. 

Baby will like the little bunny, with his green 
jacket. He comes straight from Alice’s Wonder- 
land, and he cannot get broken because he rolls 
away when you drop him. The other bunny has 
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Home-Made Toys—(Continued.) 


no clothes. He, too, is covered in 


() 





if he’s white his ears are lined with pink. 


From the Zoo. 

The penguin is a great favourite; and with her 
simply made cover of black and white (velvet 
or cloth) she gives an immense amount of satis- 
faction and very little work. Neddy Nibbler looks 





best in a coat of grey velvet and, if possible, he 
should have a real: fur tail, You may have an 
old stole that would make him one. 


Easily Made Dolls. 
Rag doll: are quite the fashion. If you give 
them stockinette faces, pressed into contours and 
delicately tinted, they look very real. Wigs of 


yi 


wool or crépe hair can be used. Golly, too, is a 
universal favourite; his features are too familiar 
to require explanation. 








The Q.V.J. Institute and the Royal National 
Pension Fund for Nurses sent telegrams to Queen 
Alexandra on her 80th birthday and received gracious 
acknowledgments. 


velvet or 
teddy bear cloth (though you can use fur), and 














PUZZLE YARNS FOR YULETIDE. 
3y Henry E, Dupeney, 

Author of “Amusements in Mathematics,” 

“The Canterbury Puzzles,” etc. 
“ PEAKING of puzzles,” said Mr. Gold- 

S worthy at the head of the dinner table on 

Christmas Day, “I have noticed that 
many people perplex themselves quite unneces- 
sarily through neglecting to cultivate a habit of 
clear thinking. They will worry over such a 
question as, ‘What would happen if an irre- 
sistible moving body came in contact with an 
immovable body ?’ not seeing that it is simply 
a contradiction in terms, for if there existed such 
a thing as an immovable body there could not 
at the same time exist a moving body that 
nothing could resist. 

The Two Snakes, 

“ Now, suppose that two snakes start swallow- 
ing one another simultaneously, each getting the 
tail of the other in its mouth, as in this sketch,” 
and Mr. Goldworthy handed round a drawing 
of which our illustration is a facsimile, “so that 
the circle formed by the snakes becomes smaller 
and smaller, what will eventually happen ?” 

“Tt is assumed, of course,” said his son, Her- 
bert, “that they do not stop, but go on to the 
bitter end.” 





“Then it is clear,” insisted Aunt Jane, “ that 
as soon as one of the snakes has swallowed the 
other the one swallowed will disappear.” 

“Then, as each swallows the other,” said 
Uncle Dick, “it follows that both must ulti- 
mately disappear. Their fate is, in fact, that of 
the Kilkenny cats.” 

At this they all laughed heartily, but confessed 
they could see no other solution. 

Pussy and the Mouse. 

Mrs. Goldworthy said she would tell them 
the fable of “ Pussy and the Mouse.” I give a 
facsimile of the sketch that she handed round, 
and the story was as follows: 

“There’s a mouse in one of these barrels,” 
said the dog. 

“Which barrel ?” asked the cat. 

“Why, the five-hundredth barrel.” 

“What do you mean by the five-hundredth ? 
There are only five barrels in all.” 

“Tt’s the five-hundredth if you count back- 
wards and forwards in this way.” 
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Puzzle Yarns for Yuletide—(Continwed.) line of four numbers added up to 34. He showed 

And the dog explained that you count like this : them the example that is reproduced in Figure A, 

Zé kt Sm and pointed out that if you substitute for every 

9876 number its difference from 17 (that is, substitute 

10 11 12 13 1 for 16, 2 for 15, 3 for 14, and so on), you will 

So that the seventh barrel would be the one get a different and what he called complementary 
marked 3 and the twelfth barrel the one num- Solution. 

bered 4. ‘I am not,” he said, “ going to ask you to 


That will take some time,” said the cat, and make one of these numerical stars, but set before 


she began a laborious count. Several times she yoy a much easier puzzle Here is a quite 
made a slip, and had to begin again. different way of forming the star.” He showed 


“ Rats!” exclaimed the dog. “ Hurry up, or 
you will be too late! ”’ 

“Confound you! You've put me out again, 
and I must make a fresh start.” 


them our Figure B. “ Every arrangement in 
one star can be transferred automatically to the 
other star, if you know how. Can you so trans- 
fer the example I have given ? Every line of 
four numbers in the one case will appear in the 





Meanwhile the mouse, overhearing the con- 
versation, was working madly at enlarging a | 
hole, and just succeeded in escaping as the cat 
leapt into the correct barrel. 

“I knew you would lose it,” said the dog. 
“Your education has been sadly neglected. A 
certain amount of arithmetic is necessary to | other, only the order of the numbers will have 
every cat, as it is to every dog. Bless me! Even | to be changed.” 
some snakes are adders!” 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Goldworthy, “ which was ; 
the five-hundredth barrel ? Can you find a quick 
way of arriving at the answer without making 
the actual count ?” 





Herbert was first to find a solution, but it took 
him a little time. 


The Five Prisoners. 


{ ‘é 


I should like to show you,” said Herbert, 
“a curious puzzle that was given to me the 
Major Bond, an old friend of the family, who | Other day by a friend. He received it from a 
was one of the party, said that an interesting | Telative who had lately returned from travels 
but difficult study with which he had been abroad. If you look at this 
| sketch you will see that it 


@ 

2 represents a ground plan of 
— 

f) 


The Eight-Pointed Star. 





a prison with six cells all 
communicating with one 
another by open doorways. 
¢ Two prisoners were never 

1 allowed to be together in 
H—+ eles +—/ the same cell, under severe 
ray | we penalties. For some unre- 
4 ¢ corded reason prisoners 
, No. 1 and No. 2 wished 
to change cells, and the 

gaoler, who was a merry fellow with a 
great aptitude for puzzles, consented, subject to 
that condition not being broken that no two 
prisoners were ever together in one cell. The 
; other three captives did not care where they 
amusing himself for some time was the con- | were located, and promised every assistance, as 
struction of eight-pointed stars in which every | they were glad of a little exercise. Now, how 


] 
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Puzzle Yarns for Yuletide—(Continued.) 
was the thing managed in the fewest possible 
moves from cell to cell ?” 

“It is obvious,” said Uncle Dick, “ that the 
first move must be by either No. 1, No. 3, or 
No. 4 into the empty cell; then by one of the 
other prisoners into the cell vacated, and so on.” 

They made rough diagrams of the six cells 
on paper, and used numbered counters for. the 


prisoners. It was found exceedingly fascinating. 


Marking a Lawn Tennis Court. 


“A friend of mine,” said Cousin Bob, “ was 
puzzling himself the other day over the marking 
of his lawn tennis court. The lines were faint 
and wanted re-marking. His marker is of such 
a kind that, although he can start anywhere and 
finish anywhere, it cannot be lifted off the lines 
when working without making a mess. He has 
therefore to go over some of the lines twice. 
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Where should he start, and what route should 
he take, without lifting the marker, to mark the 
court completely and yet go over the minimum 
distance twice ?” 

He gave them the diagram that we reproduce 
showing the correct proportions of a lawn tennis 
court in feet. Can the reader find the best route ? 
You can start and end wherever you like. 


The Ark Reconstructed. 


‘I suppose,” said Mabel, “that most of you 
know this old enigma, propounded by a former 
Archbishop of Dublin: 

‘When from the Ark in Noah’s time 

The beasts came forth in pairs, 
Who was it first who heard the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs ?’ 
“The answer is 
‘To him who cons the matter o’er, 
A little thought reveals, 
He heard it first who went before 
A pair of soles and eels.’ 

“ Now here is a modern reconstruction, with 
quite a different answer : 

‘In Noah’s time, when from the Ark 

Came animals in pairs, 
Who was it then would suffer most 
From trampling on the stairs ?’” 

Nobody discovered the answer, so Mabel gave 
it to them. This batch of puzzles not only kept 
the company amused up to a late hour, but occu- 
pied their thoughts agreeably for some days after. 

(The answer to the above puzzles will be given 
in our issue for next week.) 
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A NOVELTY STOOL. 


For the ever-increasing number of rooms where 
gas fires provide the heating, the form of fender-stool 
which provides storage for coal or wood is of little 
use; the insides of the most up-to-date varieties are 
turned to other uses. 

One clever upholsterer has had the bright idea of 
fitting the inside as an unusually capacious workbox, 
with a pincushion fixed inside the lid, flanked by straps 
for scissors. Each corner of the box itself has a con- 
venient pocket for accessories. It is an arrangement 
to appeal to every woman who loves fireside sewing, 
for not only all equipment but the work itself—the 
half-finished new blouse or the family mending—may 
find storage under the sprung and padded seat of this 
comfy new stool. The one-room girl in particular, who 
usually has none too much cupboard space, will find 





this form of camouflage a real boon and blessing, for 
many little odds and ends can be tucked away out of 
sight. 

Then if the room excludes a dressing-table, the 
fender-stool may be fitted inside as a dressing-case, 
with pockets for brush and comb, manicure equipment, 
etc., and a waterproof-lined division for sponges. 

A fender-stool of this kind can quite easily be made 
at home, using a small, stout packing-case as a founda- 
tion. The first step is to fix the lid on firmly, or 
perhaps a handy-man will come to the rescue. Then 
line the inside with white material (unbleached calico 
is both cheap and durable) and arrange the fitments. 
Pad the under side of the lid and cover this and all 
the exterior of the packing case with a pretty cretonne 
to tone with your colour scheme, or match your cushions 
or loose chair-covers, if these are in cretonne.—Lady’s 
Companion. 





A LITTLE FRENCH. 


Une nurse doit éviter de critiquer sévérement une autre 
nurse, surtout devant des médecins ou des malades, @ 
moins qu’elle ne soit convaincue que cette personne n'est 
pas digne de confiance ou qu’on lui demande un conseil 
pour l’envoi d’une telle nurse auprés d’un malade. — 

L’unité et la dignité de la corporation des nurses exi- 
gent que tous les membres d’une méme école aient des 
égards pour toute autre école digne de respect par son 
organisation et pour les bons services de ses diplomées. 
—La Source. 





“Why should we expect to do the work of the Uni- 
verse in a lifetime ? We can’t do that, but we can do 


a lifetime’s work in the Universe and be glad.”—Samuel 
McChord Crothers. 
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“Ask Nurse’s Advice” 











Wise mothers often turn to |. the mother’s strength, is of 
the Nurse for advice on matters outstanding merit as a galacto- 
of diet. gogue and forms a_ pleasant 

In maternity cases, Nurses tempting beverage which the 
have noticed and proved by mother welcomes. 

for experience the extreme value If there is any reason which 
_— of Almata. debars the mother from nursing 
Beng AN Where digestive conditions the baby herself, Almata will 
nent, i are of a delicate order, as so be found the best substitute for 
nade frequently happens, Almata mother's milk. 

— proves to be a food which A Free Sample of Almata, 
itor can be taken with profit and together with literature, will be 
ents. digested with ease by expectant sent with pleasure to any Nurse 
= and nursing mothers. It rebuilds sending her professional card. 
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It is well te mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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A MINISTERING ANGEL. 
PLAY FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION. 


By G. E. 


Characters: Mrs. Wiggin. 
Dora (her daughter). 
Violetta (maid). 
Nurse. 
SCENE 

Mrs. Wiggin, an elderly lady, seated. Dora in bed, 
or on a couch covered with blankets, eider-down, ete.; 
bandage on one elbow; wears a boudoir cap and dressing 
jacket; is reading a magazine. On a small table a tray 
‘with tin of Ovaltine, cup and saucer, bowl and spoon. 
On a side table a telephone, and a large bottle clearly 
marked “ poison”; a small medicine bottle and a glass; 
small washing bowl, soap, flannel, towel, duster. 

Mrs. W.: Oh, dear! How very awkward this is 
There’s my poor dear girl as ill as ill, ever since she 
hurt her arm at tennis. I do wonder if we could get 
a nurse to look after her, for really she needs care ? 
I'm sure her temperature must be quite a hundred and 
twenty, or even a hundred and fifty. I haven't taken 
it, because I can never quite understand barometers, 
but I’m afraid it’s very high. And she’s had nothing 
to eat for weeks and weeks Well, she did have 
chicken for lunch yesterday, and beefsteak the day 
before. But she only had three pieces of toast for 
breakfast this morning. No appetite! And her pulse 
quite furred! (Dora flings her magazine down, 
impatiently.) Well, dear, what is it ? 

Dora: Isn’t it time I had my medicine, Mother ? 
The doctor said every four hours, and | haven't had 
it since yesterday. 

Mrs. W.: Oh, Dora, I’m sure he said every twenty- 
four hours. Or, if he didn’t say so, I seemed to read 
in his face that he meart that. You know that beauti- 
ful lost look that doctors wear, when they say one 
thing, and mean another. So touching! 


Dora Well, I’m sure it was every four hours, 
Mother, so there! 
Mrs. W. (rising): Let's look at the bottle, dear, It 


may tell us on the label. This is it, I fancy. (Holds 
up poison bottle.) “As required.” Well, as you seem 
to require it now, I'll give you a dose 

Dora: Nonsense, Mother! That’s the liniment you 
had for your sprained ankle. 

Mrs. W.: So it is. What an observant child you 
are. But perhaps you have sprained your inside, and 
this might do you good. We'll try, anyhow. (U ncorks 
bottle.) 

Dora: Indeed we 
poisoned. (Points.) 

Mrs. WW.: Of course it is 
it does say every*four hours. You have a wonderful 
memory, dear. Now, let me see. As you haven't had 
it since ‘yesterday, I had better give you three—or four 
—doses to make up. (Begins to pour.) 

Dora: Oh, Mother, of course not. How stupid you 
are. I do wish Dr. Dobson would get a nurse to look 
after me. 

Mrs. W. (puts aside bottle and glass, and sits down): 
It seems to me very strange, Dora, that you should 
want a nurse when you have your own loving mother 
to take such good care of you. I think it’s a little 
hard. (Sniffs.) 

Dora: Well anyhow, Mother, we are to have a nurse. 
When Cousin Carrie was here yesterday I asked her 
if she would try and find one. She said she would 
see about it first thing this morning, and telephone to 
let us know. 

Mrs. W.: I expect she'll ring up presently then. But 
I near that really nice nurses are in such demand 
nowadays—everybody wanting one whether they are ill 
or not, to keep as a pet, I suppose, like Pekinese dogs— 
that really they are very hard to get. 


won't. I'm not going to be 
That's the bottle, there. 


(Holds up bottle.) And 


COCHRANE 

Dora: Cousin Carrie said she would send someone 
or something, whatever happens 

Mrs. W.: Perhaps she thinks the strain of such con- 


stant and careful attention is too much for me. Per- 
haps she’s right. And now, darling, don’t you think 
you could get a little sleep ? You haven’t closed your 
eyes since eight o’clock this morning. (Rises.) Let 
Mother cover you up, and have a nap. (Arranges bed- 
clothes very awkwardly.) Dr. Dobson particularly said 
avoid draughts. I always remember a doctor’s orders 
so accurately. So perhaps it would be as well to cover 
you right over. (Puts sheet over Dora’s head.) Now, 
a nice sleef will do you all the good in the world. 
Rest for mind and body is essential. Perfect quiet in 
the room. (Moves table very noisily.) No disturbances 
(Telephone bell rings. This can be done behind the 
scenes with an alarum clock, the hands being moved 
at the right moment.) Ah! That will be about the 
nurse, perhaps. (Takes receiver very fussily.) Yes, 
yes, I’m here. It’s me speaking. No, I can’t hear what 
you say. It’s me speaking. Who is me? Why, Mrs 
Wiggin, of course. I can’t hear. Oh, it’s Carrie. Yes, 
this is Emily speaking. I can’t make out what you say. 
Are you there? Dora is no better. As white as a 
sheet. (Dora emerges from under bedclothes, having 
rouged her face thoroughly.) Yes, as white as a sheet. 
No appetite. No, Carrie, I can’t hear a word you say. 

Violetta (respectfully entering and speaking) : 
me, Madam, but shall I answer it ? 

Mrs. W Please do, Violetta. The telephone is 
always out of order whenever I try to use it 

Violetta (at telephone): Yes? A message for Mrs. 
Wiggin... Yes... At once, you say? Thank 
you, Madam. (Hangs up receiver.) A message from 
Mrs. Purcell, Madam. She has been to several nursing 
institutions without finding a nurse free to come. How- 
ever, she then went to Barrod’s, and they are sending a 
Nurse Motor at once. 

Dora: Ww hat a funny name. Nurse Motor! 

Mrs. W.: A relation of the Carrs, I expect. 
good family, no doubt. 

Violetta: Shall I get the blue room ready for her, 
Madam ? 

Mrs. W.: Oh, she won't want a bedroom, 
Violetta ? I thought nurses never needed any 
Won't she be on duty day and night ? 

Violetta: I hardly think so, Madam. 
Ah, there’s the front door-bell. (£,xit.) 

Dora: Can you see who is at the door, Mother ? 

Mrs. W. (turning to the bed eagerly): Ah, you've 
had a nice sleep, my pet. And I kept the room beauti- 
fully quiet, so that you shouldn't be disturbed. 

Dora: Do look who that is. It might be the nurse. 

Mrs. W. (peeps behind curtain or scene, as though 
out of windox I expect she’d have a taxi. There's 
only a big van at the door from a shop. The butcher, 
I think. No, it’s from Barrod’s. (Pause.) An enor- 
mous parcel is being taken out. There must be some 
mistake. No, Violetta and the men are bringing it in. 

Dora: Perhaps it’s a birthday present for me from 
Uncle Alfred ? 

Mrs. W.: It looks like a carpet of some sort. I 
haven't ordered anything at Barrod’s, except a manicure 
set, and it’s really rather too large to be that. 

Violetta (entering breathless and excited): Pleas’m, 
there’s a huge parcel come, addressed to you, imme- 
diate. I can’t move it alone. 

Dora: How exciting! I hope it isn’t anything so 
dull as a manicure case. 

Mrs. W. Vil help you to 
(Exeunt.) 

Enter Mrs. Wiggin and Violetta, bringing with them 


Excuse 


A very 


will she, 
sleep. 


(Bell rings ) 


bring it in, Violetta. 
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Humorous Sketch.— Cont 
the nurse, wrapped in large sheets of brown paper so 
arranged that they can be easily removed, and placing 
her with her back to the audience 
Mrs. W. (examining parcel) 
right. Do unwrap it, Violetta 
(They remove paper and reveal mechanical figure of 
nurse with clock-face on back marked with letters and 
figures large enough to be read by audience; pamphilet 
and large clock-key tucked into belt. The nurse stands 


Here’s the label all 





perfe: still, back to audience.) 

Dora: Qh, it’s a nurse Is it a mechanical figure ? 

Violetta: There’s a book with it, Miss. I'll see what 
it says. (Takes pamphlet and reads. Mrs. Wiggin 
examines figure, moves arm, etc.) 

Violetta (reading): The Nurse Motor Latest 


triumph of skill. Supersedes the old-fashioned hospital 
nurse entirely. State Saves trouble and 
expense. Indispensable in illness, and a pretty orna 
ment in health 


Registered 


Dora: Does it tell you how to work it 

Violeita: Let me see, Miss. Directions for us¢ 
There’s a regular list of things she can do 

Dora: \WVell, read a few aloud. She might be most 
useful 

Violetta (reading) \, artificial respiration; B, 


bathing; bottles—hot; C, 

Well, there’s plenty mor F, feeding 
patient; O, Ovaltine, to mix; P, poultices; T, tempera- 
ture, to take; W, washing patient, and ever so many 
others 


blanket 


dressings 


clean sheets; D, 


Dora: How do you know which to make her do ? 

Mrs. W.: Yes, we don’t want artificial reparations 
That would have something to do with German measles, 
I expect 

Violetta: Well, you see, Miss you wind her up, and 


set the hand to the 
make out. 

Dora: Vo wind her up, Violetta, and see if she will 
mix me some Ovaltine; that would do to begin with 
There are the things, 

Violetta: Where's the key ? Here it is (Takes 
key from belt.) Now I'll try, Miss, and see what 
happens. (Turns key at nurse’s side; a wooden rattle 
behind the scenes makes noise of winding up 
takes off cuffs stiffly.) 

Mrs. W.: Now put it to O for Ovaltine 
makes hand point to P.) 

Dora: What a blessing to have someone to wait on 
me! (Nurse moves stiffly to table beside Dora, puts 
bran from Ovaltine tin into bowl, in which there ts a 
little water ready; mixes it jerkily.) 

Dora: What is she doing ? (Nurse spreads mixture 
rapidly on a handkerchief, and is about to apply to 
Violetta setses her, and she stops.) 


letter you want, as far as | can 


nurse 


(Violetta 


Mrs. i Stop, stop! My poor darling! Oh, dear, 
oh, deat ! 
Dora: That must be a mistake. What a mess! 


Violetta: Dear me, Miss! I'd put the hand to P, 
and she was making a poultice. 

Dora: She'd bettér wash my face now, I| should 
think, having covered it with Ovaltine. HW’ for wash- 
ing, Violetta. Don’t make any mistake this time. 

Violetta (noving hand to W, and putting nurse near 
bed): VUll put her near you again, Miss—all ready! 

Mrs. W. (handing washing bowl, etc., to nurse): 
Here’s a bowl, Nurse, and please be careful. (Louder.) 
Please be careful with my daughter. (Nurse takes 
soap and flannel and washes Dora’s face with stiff 
awkward movements.) 

Dora (trying to escape): That's enough! Please 
don’t! Oh, do stop her! (Violetta turns nurse away 
She stands -half-turned towards the audience, still 
holding the towel and making movements as if washing.) 


Dora (gasping): Goodness! 


horse-power engine ! 


She must have a forty 








‘1G TIMES Xix 


Mrs. W.: She didn’t seem to notice what I said about 
being careful. Perhaps she’s a little deaf. Can she 
say anything, Violetta ? 

Violetta (turning over pamphilet) I'll just look 
Madam 

Mrs. Il’ I think she'll go on washing for eve: 
Can't we stop her? (Takes away towel, and pui 
nurse's arm down; she stops.) 

Violetta: This will be it, 1 think. Speech—coaxing, 
firm, reassuring \ll kinds, Miss. They go by th 


hgures, you sec 

Dora: Well, you turn them on, Mother, and Violetta 
can tell us which they are supposed to be. (Mrs 
Wiggin peers at the clock-face and moves hand ve 
wnpressively.) 

Nurse (coaringl) Now, dear, shall you just try and 
finish this ? It’s ever so nice 


Dora: That’s the coaxing one, I suppose. Do try 
hirm 

Violetta: Number 5, Madam. (Mrs. Wiggin moves 
hand.) 

Nurse (very sternly): Don't let me have any mori 
of this nonsense. You know what the doctor said 

Dora: Good gracious, how terrifying! Do try 
another. (Mrs. Wiggin moves hand each time.) 

Nurse (encouragingly): That’s right, my dear. Spit 
it out. 

Violetta: It says that’s for use after operations 

Nurse: Now, sir, please keep still. I’ve shaved many 
gentlemen before, and never cut on \h! I told you 
so. No, not bleeding much 

Mrs. WV.: Now, Violetta, see which is reassuring 

Violetta Number seventeen, Madam It's for 
relatives 

Nurse: Oh, ve-ry comfortable, very; considering all 
things. Only to be expected. No cause for anxiety 

Mrs. W.: Well, that is good news. I was afraid my 


poor dear girl was really ill. But of course if a nurs¢ 
says anything, it must be true 

Dora: She might tidy the room up a bit. Is thers 
anything for that, Violetta ? 

Violetta: Let me see, Miss. (Reading.) Artificial; 
afternoon off; here it is: Dusting. (lH inds up, 
begins to dust violently in all directions.) 

Mrs. W’.: That’s a comfort. She’s really very handy 

Dora: Oh, look. There must be something wrong 
with the she'll break something. (Nurse gets 
wider in movements, dusting Mrs. Wiggin, etc.) 


nurse 


works; 


Mrs. W.: Oh, stop, stop! Do something to her, 
Violetta. (Violetia catches nurse, who stands bending 
to one side as broken.) 

Dora: 1 believe you over-wound her. She nearly 
killed everyone 

Mrs. W She’s broken, I’m sure. Oh dear, how 


dreadful! Just when she was doing so nicely, and 
saying that Dora was better. What shal/ we do? 

Dora: | think the best thing you can cd 
to send her back to Barrod’s 

Violetta (s urly): Yes, indeed, Miss! l'll pac k her 
up I’m sure we don’t want such as her; (aside), 
Interferin’ baggage! (To Mrs. Wiggin): I'll get some 
more string, Madam. (E-xrit.) 

Mrs. IV’. (begins vaguely to try and straighten nurse 
who falls back into old position each time): Well, dear, 
| must say I’m very sorry. She seemed such a nice, 
bright, helpful girl, and she would have been a pleasant 
companion for you. 


, Mother, is 


Violetta (entering with telegram on salver and hand- 
ing to Mrs. Wiggin): A telegram, Madam. (Begins to 
pac k nurse.) 

Mrs. W. (opens and reads): From Dr. Dobson. Am 
sending you a nurse at once, trained at (names local 
hospital) 

All together: Oh, then, she imuust be the right sort! 


CURTAIN. 
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MISS PRENDLE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


By ALIcE GATEs. 


of The Hollies everyone was agreed. But, then, 

no one could explain to anybody else just exactly 
what it was. She had obviously plenty of money, and 
could entertain. The tradesmen’s bills were paid, and 
when she came to The Hollies the house was all done up 
from garret to cellar. The garden was beautifully kept, 
and the servants—a tribute in itself in these uncertain 
days—stayed and spoke feelingly of the generosity of 
their mistress. People naturally called. In Penniplees 
anyone who settled down and took a house as important 
as The Hollies bore credentials in that fact alone. They 
called, and were entertained delightfully, on a scale and 
in a manner unique in the annals of Penniplees. 

But they maintained, in the moments when they grew 
confidential together at their bridge parties, which were 
Penniplees’ main method of dissipation, that there was 
something odd, something inexplicable about Mrs. 
Maturin. Her husband was believed to be abroad. But 
there was something in her manner, firm yet kindly, that 
checked any further inquiry at its birth. She was a very 
good friend to the poor of the parish. The vicar’s wife, 
while faintly disapproving of what she could not under- 
stand, was grateful for the material blessings that flowed 
through Mrs. Maturin’s benevolence to those in want, 
for the living of Penniplees was a poor one, at best. 

One thing was difficult to understand, a fact in itself 
enough to give the gossips food for further gossip. There 
were no photographs of Mrs. Maturin’s husband anywhere 
about. Now, surely that was very unusual. Any woman, 
any ordinary woman, whose husband is either dead or 
abroad would be certain to have a continual reminder of 
his presence in the shape of a photograph somewhere 
about the room. But at The Hollies there were none. 
It created wonder in the minds of many and criticism 
in the minds of all: It was unnatural, it was unwomanly. 
But in spite of this fact, Penniplees continued to accept 
Mrs. Maturin’s hospitality, to eat her lunches and dinners, 
and in a general way behave as people have done ever 
since the world began when they are able to get something 
for nothing, without any outlay of energy on their own 
part. 

Mrs. Maturin had been in Penniplees for nearly three 
years now, and when the invitations came round for a 
large children’s party at The Hollies it created no surprise. 
It was the sort of thing that Mrs. Maturin might be 
expected to do. Besides, she was proverbially fond of 
children. It was to be a real old-fashioned Christmas 
party apparently, with a Christmas tree and everything. 
There was no sort of doubt about it. When Mrs. Maturin 
did a thing she did it thoroughly and well 

In appearance she was a young and beautiful woman, 
with wonderful eyes. They were dark and they held a 
curious quality of sympathy, a something that made you 
instinctively feel that your sorrows were hers. She 
had also beautiful hair, but it was quite white. On the 
evening of her party she wore a black velvet dress, perfectly 
cut and quite plain, and no jewels at all but one string of 
pearls that shone mellow in the firelight. Those who had 
decided before that Mrs. Maturin was good looking, now 
thought her beautiful. 

Among the gossips of Penniplees existed one, a Miss 
Prendle. 

Heaven knows what cherished hopes and youthful 
dreams had shrivelled up and withered and been laid 
aside for ever in Miss Prendle’s past. In their place the 
emptiness was filled by a kind of cannibalistic capacity for 
devouring other people’s lives, living on other people’s 
experiences, delving and probing, as one who seeks for 
gold, for the merest breath of scandal. This kind of thing 
had become the salt of life to Miss Prendle. She was 
nearing fifty, but she still maintained an illusion of youth 
by attiring herself as youthfully as was consistent with 
her face and form. She had a sharp and bitter tongue, 
and she did not hesitate to use it. In short, if one wanted 
to hear the whole and entire truth about the latest scandal 


4 tej there was something queer about Mrs. Maturin 





in Penniplees, one turned instinctively to Miss Prendle 
And she—she lived for the moments when she could relate 
the most recent and most sinister rumour about some 
luckless fellow-parishioner. 

But there was one failure which Miss Prendle was 
obliged to record. After nearly three years she was 
forced to admit that she knew nothing, really less than 
nothing, of the truth about Mrs. Maturin. It galled her 
and worried her beyond endurance. She had tried all 
ways. Leading questions about the absent Mr. Maturin, 
sympathetic statements as to the loneliness that Mrs. 
Maturin must endure, every kind of inducement, but all 
in vain. Mrs. Maturin was always charming, and in- 
variably firm in her silence as to the true history of her 
husband. 

Miss Prendle was bidden to the Christmas party along 
with the rest. And she accepted. One never knew, there 
was always a possibiltiy that her insatiable curiosity 
might be satisfied. 

It was a truly magnificent tree. Miss Prendle was 
forced to confess that nothing could exceed the lavishness 
of the gifts that hung suspended from its branches. She 
watched it all with the deepest interest. 

One of the children dancing round the tree delightedly 
said, “‘ And will Father Christmas come and take the 
presents off the tree?’’ And was it Miss Prendle’s 
mistake or was there the oddest expression in Mrs. 
Maturin’s eyes, almost as if she was not very far from 
tears, as she said, ‘‘ No, dear, I’m afraid I haven’t got 
Father Christmas for you this year.” 

After tea, and before the presents were taken off, Mrs. 
Maturin went out of the room for a few minutes. Miss 
Prendle concluded it was to make some preparation. 
She was gone nearly a quarter of an hour by the clock. 

When she came back, now that was odd, wasn’t it ? she 
was leading a tall Father Christmas by the hand! He 
wore the traditional red dressing-gown and his beard and 
hair were of white cotton-wool, and he had eyebrows 
stuck on, too, so that his face was almost completely 
covered. His cheeks were rosy, as if they had been 
rouged, and the hood of the dressing-gown made his 
cap—altogether a splendid sort of Father Christmas. The 
children shouted with delaght. Miss Prendle was forced 
to admit that he was a very satisfactory sort of person. 
But why had Mrs. Maturin said, “ No, I haven’t got a 
Father Christm&s for you this.year’’? Was it to make 
it a greater surprise for them ? 

But the most curious part of it all was that every 
vestige of colour seemed to have fled from Mrs. Maturin’s 
face. Her voice was shaky, too, although in the excite- 
ment and the shouts of the children, no one but Miss 
Prendle appeared to notice it. 

The Father Christmas began to take down the presents 
and give them to the children, Mrs. Maturin calling out 
the names inturn. The fun was at its height, the children 
were laughing and shouting, when the front-door bell 
rang. Just for one moment Mrs. Maturin paused in 
the middle of a sentence, then almost at once went on 
laughing with the rest. 

A maid came in. 

““ Somebody to see you, ‘m.”’ 

Mrs. Maturin said to Father Christmas : ‘‘ Go on giving 
the presents. I'll see who it is.’’ She went through the 
folding-doors. 

Three men were there, and they talked earnestly to 
Mrs. Maturin for a few moments. Then she said, “ By 
all means, do—search anywhere you like. I only hope 
and trust you'll find him.” 

** We shouldn’t have disturbed you,”’ said the man, who 
looked like an inspector, apologetically, ‘“‘ only he was 
traced as far as Penniplees, and, if necessary, we must 
make a house-to-house search.” 

“Quite so; you see I’m having a Christmas party of 
children; perhaps it won’t be necessary to interfere with 
their fun, poor kiddies; you can see all there is to see 
here.” 
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Miss Prendle’s Opportunity.— 
All right.’’ The inspector’s hard face softened 

4 Christmas tree, Father Christmas, and everything 
Well, thank you, ma’am, I'll just look round, then go 
off and try elsewhere.”’ 

Mrs. Maturin came back into the room just as Father 
Christmas was taking the Fairy Doll from the top of the 
tree. She turned to Miss Prendle and the vicar and his 
vife who stood near her I’m so sorry,” she said 

but it seems that a convict has escaped from Rudge 
moor to-day It appears he was traced as far as Penniplees 
in this direction, and was seen near The Hollies, so they’re 


searching the house, quite rightly, but we needn't let it 
disturb the children’s fun.’’ 

‘Quite so,’’ said the vicar, very distressing, ‘m 
quite so 

It’s rather alarming,’ said Miss Prendle rather 
terrifying 

*He’s sure to be caught said Mrs. Maturin they 
always are.’ 

When all the presents were given away they cleared 


the room and danced. Father Christmas stayed with 
them for a little while and danced with the smallest child 
to its huge delight. And at last the party came to an 
end. Everyone vowed it had been a delightful one 

“The search, of course, proved fruitless ¢ said the 
vicar 

‘Quite fruitiess,’’ said Mrs. Maturin 

And at last everyone had departed, and the lights were 
turned out in the Christmas tree room. Everyone had 
gone—everyone, that is, except Miss Prendle, who, after 
saying good-night and being effusively grateful to her 
hostess, had remembered that she had forgotten to bring 
her scarf; at any rate, she had left it behind in the room 
that had been used as a cloak-room. So as the front 
door closed on the vicar and his wife, Miss Prendle stood 
inside the door instead of outside it, and retraced her 
steps to the room above. She found the scarf, and turned 
to make her way downstairs. As she came out of the 
door she heard voices in the next room. Mrs. Maturin 
always called it her study. It was, in fact, half-boudoir, 
half-library. The door was ajar, Miss Prendle would have 
passed on, but the sound of voices caused her to pause and 
listen ‘ Eve—Eve,” said the voice, a man’s 
‘it’s like being let out of hell. Do you know I haven't 
seen you, except in dreams, for nearly three years, three 
whole long years in hell for what I never did ? ” 

Was that Mrs. Maturin’s voice? It held a depth of 
love and longing that shook Miss Prendle to the depths 

‘Ah! Harry, love,’’ she said, ‘‘ you've never been out 
of my mind one second in all these years 

Miss Prendle pushed the door open ever so slightly 
\ man was standing there, a man with hair cropped close 
He still wore the Father Christmas dressing-gown, his 
face above it seemed seared and marred with suffering 

Mrs. Maturin was stroking his hands as she looked up 
at him Harry, darlin’,”’ she said, “‘ your poor rough 
hands, the way they've treated you—the fiends. But 
I'll hide you from them; I'll keep you from them ; you 
shall never go back there even it I 

It was at that awful moment that Miss Prendle, gazing 
at the scene with eager eyes, dropped her bag. It fell 
to the floor with a little thud. At the sound the man 
turned with a swift, terrified movement like a dog that is 
accustomed to be whipped. Mrs. Maturin turned, too 
For a moment there was complete silence. 

Never, never in the whole of her life had such a wonder- 
ful tit-bit of scandal come Miss Prendle’s way! Ina 
momentary flash she could see herself holding undis- 
puted sway in Penniplees on this, this bit of scandal alone, 
for many a day tocome. This sinister fact that she alone 
knew, the awful truth that Mrs. Maturin’s husband was a 
convict! What had he said? ‘I didn’t do it.” 

Miss Prendle stooped to recover her bag. What a 
moment. How thrilling, how dramatic! She had never 
in her wildest moments dreamed of such a sensational 
happening. She looked at Mrs. Maturin. She was 
standing looking at Miss Prendle. And as Miss Prendle’s 
eyes met hers, Mrs. Maturin said no word, but, she held 
out her two hands imploringly to Miss Prendle, and her 


voice, 
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Over an abyss of misunderstanding 

silently to woman They stood so 
for perhaps a minute. Then, still silent, Miss Prendlk 
shut the door and hurried down the stairs, and out into 
the night As she went swiftly through the 
street she heard the waits singing 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild 

God and sinners reconciled 


It was six months later Miss Prendle 
tea at one of the bridge parties which were such a feature 
o! Penniple es’ social life So The Hollies is to let again 
said the vicar’s wife I hear Mrs. Maturin is g 
abroad You remember how odd we thought her There 
always seemed to be some mystery about her, which even 

4, Miss Prendle, were never able to fathom, although 
she was always generous, most generous, I will say that 


eves besought her 
woman appealed 


darkened 


was drinking 


FOInNg 


Miss Prendle set down her cup Her eves held an 
absent look as though she were looking at something 
invisible to the rest of them No she said even I 
couldn’t fathom it.’’ 

The vicar laughed One too many for you, Miss 


Prendle he said aggravatingly By the bye, the 
search for that escaped convict amounted to nothing 
You remember we were disturbed at the children’s party 
that night He was never caught; got away abroad 
I suppose negligence, I call it. Such people 
let loose on society are a public menace, a public menace 
I consider 

Miss Prendle lifted her cup to her lips, still with that 


Gross 


abstracted, thoughtful expression | wonder she 
said, as if half to herself, ‘‘ | wonder 
POOR DARLING NO—GOOD. 


He was born in the workhouse, and nobody wanted him 
His father was a sailor and never appeared on the scene 
then or after; his mother was small and ugly, with an 
intellect none too bright, and left for the next world four 
days after his advent 

Poor Darling No-Good'"’ started to cause trouble 
early in life; his digestion gave him and every one con- 
cerned intense concern His eyes were small, his mouth 
large, his cry too loud, and his temper was the worst 
imaginable, so that nobody took to him 

After a time Poor Darling No-Good”’ started to 
develop a little, and all went smoothly for a while, but it 
was soon discovered that his brain was not developing 
as fast as his body, which was short, fat and stumpy 
His hands were his redeeming feature; they were fat and 
chubby and he kept the thumbs tucked in and his fists 
doubled up, seemingly always ready for a fight in true 
British style 

One unhappy day he lay in the sun on a mat in the 
garden, and the sun rested too long on the base of his 
skull, and he was removed to the infirmary with a temper- 
ature of 105 degrees, with every indication of further rise 
of temperature if something was not done quickly to 
improve matters. The doctor said he had sunstroke, 
and treatment was given accordingly After a time he 
recovered, but it left him with an irritable temper and a 
disinclination to eat and drink and his desire to play 
seemed entirely gone. Only when the nurse came round 
would: he hold out his hands to be taken up and nursed 
But that did not improve matters, as he cried louder 
than ever when she was obliged to put him back in his cot 
to attend to her other small patients 

When “ Poor Darling No-Good ”’ grows up will someone 
love him, I wonder? Or will he always be one of the 
unwanted ones ? There are so many such. C2 


Drs. Eric Pritchard, Amy Hodgson, Melen M. M. 
Mackay, Donald Paterson, F. Vincent Denne and W. E 
Robinson are the lecturers in a course for nurses, health 
visitors and others, of 12 lectures at the Infants’ Hos- 
pital, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Wednesdays at 
6 p.m., beginning on January 7th. Tickets for the 
course (5s.) from the Secretary (single lecture 1s.). 
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COOKERY FOR SINGLE PERSONS. 


How the person living alone and having only a gas ring 
or oil stove may cook nourishing meais with the least 
expenditure of fuel and the least trouble in cooking and 
cleaning was the lesson of a most practical demonstration 
given last week at the Battersea Polytechnic, Battersea 
Park Road, London, S.W. A complete meal was cooked 
on one small gas ring and on one Beatrice oil stove in 
one pan, in fact nine different dishes were cooked in one 
cheap tin saucepan, with homely cheap utensils. In 
one pan were three jam jars standing in boiling water, one 
containing Irish stew, another potatoes, another a steamed 
pudding; packed round them were the greens. In 
another pan was a large jar containing a stew of veal and 
ham, one containing potatoes and one a steamed pudding; 
beans were put in a piece of butter muslin, and tied to 
the handle. Carrots were packed round the jars. On the 
top of the pan was placed a tin plate with a greased paper, 
on which were two fillets of fish. Then the lid was put 
on. Ina third pan was a hot pot, a rice pudding, potatoes, 
and in this case the beans were laid on a piece of muslin, 
the lid put on them, and the ends of the muslin tied above 
the lid. Sprouts were packed round the jars. To econo- 
mise an oblong baking dish can be placed upside down 
on the gas ring and two pots balanced on it. In one pot 
was a little joint roasted without an oven in an iron sauce- 
pan (not tin or enamel). Wipe the joint carefully with 
a piece of muslin dipped into vinegar and water, roll it 
in seasoned flour, heat dripping in pan, put in the meat 
and brown it on each side for a few minutes. When 
brown lift it out, put a metal ring (such as is used for heat- 
ed irons) in the pan, put the meat on it, cover and cook; 
half-an-hour before serving drop in potatoes (previously 
peeled and washed). It is well to have a kettle of boiling 
water handy to add when the pan boils dry. The gas 
should be full on at the beginning and then turned down. 
At the bottom of one of the steamed puddings were put 
two spoons of syrup which formed the sauce when the 
pudding was turned out. 

Miss G. W. Green is the lecturer and she not only shows 
the processes with careful explanations, but gives the cost 
of everything. 

These classes for ‘‘ bachelor men and women ”’ are held 
on Tuesdays from 7.15 to 9.30 p.m., at a fee of 10s. for 24. 


FOR KEEPING FOOD. 

The Aridor (Ever-Dry) Jars are something quite 
new that no doubt will appeal to all womankind who 
are in any way interested in the art of keeping food- 
stuffs in their original condition for an indefinite period. 
These interesting jars are made in a variety of sizes 
ranging from 2 lbs. to 7 Ibs. 








capacity, and are manu- 

factured in round and 

square shapes. The Aridor 

Biscuit Jar is a handsome 

article with a nickle-plated 

lid. The whole secret of 

these “Aridors” is in the lid, ’ 

where a very clever hygro- 44 

“* . 4h 

scopic pad is placed, which * | 

keeps the jar and contents |" 

quite dry. ‘ 
The value of the Aridor 








Jars from the point of view 
of kealth cannot be over- 
estimated. They not only 
protect against dirt, dust 
and disease, but keep all 
edible dry goods in a state that is most nourishing and 
health giving, as well as in their fullest flavoured con- 
dition. Doctors and dentists will find them of the 
utmost value for keeping their fine chemicals, and their 
surgical instruments if kept in an Aridor Jar will not 
rust or tarnish. As can be well imagined they are 
invaluable in tropical countries, where not only food 
can be kept dry but such things as gloves and rubber 
goods can be preserved. 














THE NURSES’ CO-OPERATION, 


At the annual “At Home” on Friday last week at 
the Howard de Walden Club, 35, Langham Street, 
London, W., combined with the show of the Nurses’ 
Needlework Guild, there was as usual a splendid col- 
lection of garments (600 in all) for men, women and 
children. “ Woollies” for the “Christmas babies,” 
men’s cardigans, flannel shirts, socks, useful garments 
for girls and boys of all ages, nightdresses, jackets, 
petticoats, etc., for women, were all on view, and it 
was pleasing to hear that a considerable sum of money 
had also been received and expended to good advantage 
in the purchase of strong knickers, etc. Several 
maternity hospitals, the smaller general hospitals and 
the three poor districts near Langham Street share in 
the distribution, and the parcels are always eagerly 
awaited. 

Before tea there was a pleasing function in the form 
of the presentation of cauldron china to Dr. Harold 
Low, Chairman of the Committee, on the occasion of 
his marriage. Miss Rudd, accompanied by Miss Mackay 
Paterson (both nurse representatives on the Committee) 
addressing Dr. Low said that for many years (the last 
eight as Chairman) he had given much of his time, 
help, and sympathy, and only those who had worked 
with him on committees could realise the extent of all 
they had received; on behalf of the members, staff, and 
sisters of the Co-operation they asked his acceptance 
of the tea service, and joined in wishing him and Mrs. 
Low the best of health and much happiness. Dr. Low 
spoke of the progress and success of the Co-operation 
“after storm and stress now in smoother water,” and 
his deep appreciation of the gift. 








PERSONALITY. 

LECTURE was given last week by Lady Barratt, 
A M.D. (under the auspices of the Archbishop's 
Advisory Board for Rescue and Preventive Work) 
in the Governors’ Hall, St. Thomas’ Hospital, S.W. 
The function of nurses, she said, as of medical practi- 
tioners, used to be considered just the performing of cer- 
tain duties—in the treatment of diseases to bring patients 
back to health, but it was now known to be much more. 
It was difficult to define ‘‘ personality.” It was not 
merely the intellectual ‘‘ make up’’ nor physical self, 
and yet it was very important. A nurse might carry 
out her duties and yet not be necessarily “ good.”” A 
good nurse not only carried out her duties but gave her- 
self and thus truly understood, gradually lifted patients 
out of despair, influenced their will to live and helped them 
on the road to health again. The nurse was with the 
patient all day and put into practice what the doctor 
desired. Patients in hospital were very shy sort of 
creatures, but with her special personality she entered 
into their doubts and fears, their home lives and worries, 
etc. Some patients did not get on; one felt that there 
was “‘ something at the back of their mind,’ but it would 
not be known by questioning, only by the sympathetic 
desire to help. 
At the back of their minds they hoped “ nurse ’’ would 
understand and she, with the true personality, could give 
patients a lead. The problem of pain was very insistent 
in hospital and nurses themselves were often overwhelmed 
at first over it and needed to get a clear vision as to its 
use and value. Pain was something that could be trans- 
muted to joy when rightly understood, and nurses could 
endeavour to get patients above it. It also taught cour- 
age and endurance. 

Nurses could also do so much to teach and help patients 
to think of all that was lovely and true with regard to 
sex and the love between man and maiden in the highest 
and best sense. Men and women who were unhappy 
and had perhaps fallen over and over again, could be 
encouraged to fight the battle for purity with renewed 
hope and courage if only those who were near them 
remembered that many temptations had to be encoun- 
tered with probably little help to enable them to make 
a strong stand. 
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= Breast-fed baby is the best fed baby. This 
is the only right method of feeding an infant. 





Experience has proved that, when naturally fed, there is more certainty of a baby growing 
up to sturdy, healthy childhood. Maternal milk is germ free, uf correct composition, and 
protects the child from serious diseases of nutrition, such as rickets, etc. 

Testimony to the remarkable value of ‘‘Ovaltine’’ in promoting lactation is being daily received from 
Doctors and Nurses. When ‘‘Ovaltine’’ has been taken before the birth and continued throughout the 
nursing period, the milk, in quality and quantity, has been uniformly excellent. In cases where ‘‘Ovaltine” 
had not been taken during pregnancy and the milk has been poor and insufficient at the birth, the use of 
‘‘Ovaltine” has quickly resulted in an adequate supply of rich milk. 


**Ovaltine” benefits the mother as well as the child, safeguarding her health and maintaining her strength. 


OVALTINE 
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b { RUSKS 

Enables Mothers to Breast Feed their Babies dunn epusttein 

(ze Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 easily digest 
and much more 
>> The makers will be pleased to send to # qualified nurse a suffi- nourishing: than 
@4A- cient quantity for trial in any case she has under her charge. ar awe 
\) A.WANDER, Ltd. (Dept. 153) 184 Queen's Gate, S.W.7 Price 116 ands 
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it is well te mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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Ghulumn Sashions 


Winter Coats, Costumes and Furs , 
New Catalogue for Autumn and Winter wear. 4 
Send for free oopy. 


MONTHLY 


ACCOUNT 


can be opened without 
extra charge—10/= de- 
posit and 10/= monthly. 
N.S.A. have been app- 
ointed to supply State 
Registered Uniforms. 





















































THE “BUCKLEY.” , 
A Coat in Velour, Half- : weeeenseecavensnee snes venesecnseeosees mene 
lined Silk, Smart gath- The “CONISTON. 
ered collar edged. In A design in Velour, invisible pockets 

Beav * Nut in the side panels. Collar and cuffs 

Grey, a . of Beaver or Mole Coney, Half lined 
Brown, Nigger & Navy, with Floral Broche. In Fawn Beaver, 
Sizes S.W., W., 0.5. Tan, Grey, Mole and Navy. Sizes 
Price 77/6 8.W., W., 0.8. Price 6 Gns.. 





(‘THE 
“ KINETON." 
Blanket Velour Coat 
gathered sollar in 


The “LANGHOLM.” 


Attractive Velour Coat, 
trimmed Coneyand Silk 






ae _ be bas 1135 In Fawn, Mole, Nigger 
wn, Nig . . . 
ut ao Ze, Very effective Marten and Nut Brown. 
Goat Tie, nicely lined. Price 5 GQne. 
Price 94/6 45 /- 





Nurses’ Supply Association :2"=.: 


f BGIGELY.” straw frame. 


sais, 335™ 26 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, *3":"5,:, V 


full velvet brim are 


i" NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C.4 sc" 

















wu ROURNVILLE COCOA ==:~ 


OUR" ee pi CONDITIONS 
SEE THE NAME “CADBURY ” on every piece 
OF CHOCOLATE. 











Emsure Sound Sleep. 
Vapo-Cresolene assures comfortable repose to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-cough, Influenza, 
Coughs and Colds Only those who have suffered can 
realize the instant relief of this cooling antiseptic vapour 
which does its beneficial work while the patient sleeps. 

At ali Chemists, Send for descriptive booklet No. 63 to 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. e ia LomparD Street, LONDON, E.C.3. @Y 
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PROBLEMS AND OPINIONS. 


Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We ave not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents. Address: The Editor, 
Nursinc Times, c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, St. Martin’s 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


Irish Nurses. 


A letter has recently appeared in the Irish daily papers 
and a circular sent out to the registered trained nurses 
in Ireland appealing to them to revive the Irish Nurses’ 
Association, which collapsed through non-support a 
few years ago. We would like all nurses to know that 
there is already in this Union an organisation now well 
established, ready to deal with all matters concerning 
nurses. The Union is controlled by the working nurses 
themselves; matrons who are registered are eligible for 
membership, but may not hold office or act on committees 
We venture to boast that in the five years of our existence 
we have done more to establish real improvements in 
salaries, hours and conditions of work than any organisa- 
tion controlled by matrons, who, unfortunately, often 
have a different outlook on the needs of the profession 
to that of the ordinary working nurse. Four years ago 
salaries in hospitals averaged about £30 a vear: to-day the 
average is about 460. We have secured a standard rate 
of £3 10s. per week for non-resident nurses. We have 


also secured reductions in hours in several hospitals 
K. N. PRICE, 
Secretar 
Doctor and Nursing Home. 
‘Harley Streat, M.D.’ seems to have been dumb 


takes the 
care not to 


while he was in the nursing home, and now 
attitude of criticising everything, taking 
disclose his name 

I am sure I am voicing the opinion of most of my fellow 
nurses when I ask you to refrain from publishing articles 
like this. We all know that some nursing homes are not 
what they should be and that the only remedy for it is 
registration 


SOPHIE T. THOMPSON 





Munross, S.R.N., Scotland and S.A 
Stonehaven, 
Scotland 
CHOCOLATE, 


What would Christmas be without chocolate ? Imagine 
the ward without the innumerable little dishes of sweets: 
and besides being palatable and delicious in the many 
forms in which it is prepared for our delectation, chocolat« 
has a considerable value All that is required is 
certainty of quality, and this is guaranteed if you specify 
the products of the famous house of Cadbury. Their 
chocolate is of the finest, and it is manufactured under 
the most hygienic conditions at their Citv of Bournville 
Our readers will do well to lay in their stores early. 


food 


The Chairman of the Royal Free Hospital (Mr. A. 
Langton) offers to endow two scholarships yearly (£25 
each) to Royal Free nurses, to be awarded after the 
final examination results, for midwifery or other special 
training. Mr. Langton is providing a wireless set for 
the recreation room of the nurses’ new home. 


The matron and nursing staff of the Bolingbroke 
Hospital, Wandsworth, by a sale of work, have added 
£210 to the extension fund. 


It is hoped that the Prince of Wales will be able to 
open the Thomas Lampard Green Nurses’ Home of the 
Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor (of 
which he is Patron) before next March for 
South Africa. 


leaving 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions asking advice on legal, charitable, employmen’: 
and nursing matters ave answered free of charge in thi’ 
column, if accompanied by the coupon below and by the ful! 
name and address of the writer. Answers by post 2s. 6d- 
and |s. (see coupon). 


Children’s Hospitals (West Country).—The following 
hospitals are in the West of England and in Wales 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children and Women, St 
Michael’s Hill Bristol Royal Liverpool Children’s 
Hospital, Liverpool (N.W.); Royal Alexandra Children’s 
Hospital and Convalescent Home, Rhyl 


Exophthalmie Goitre (Constant Reader). 
a form of enlargement of the thyroid gland 
with palpitation 
Its exact cause is unknown 


This disease is 
assoc iated 
and protruding eyeballs 
With proper treatment, and 
taken early, it is usualiy cured ; it is not connected with 
insanity and after cure there is no bar to marriage 
The treatment chiefly of rest and freedom 
from worry if there is anemia iron is given; various 
drugs are also ordered We should advise you at once 
to consult a good general practitioner and he will suggest 
a consultant if nec essary 


nervousness 


consists 


Income Tax (Giuy’s).—You could not buy odd numbers 
of the journal you mention, but could order one through 
Mr. A. Bird, 22, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. As 
State registration is voluntary, the income-tax authorities 
will not allow the fee as professional expenses. Speaking 
broadly a doctor could hardly practise without being on 
the Regis- ter, but a nurse can do so 


Shares (Puzzled).—Your bank manager or a_ broker 
will sell your shares for you and you have no liability 
Would it not be better, however, to take advice, as the 
shares may go up, and it seems a pity to sell at the low 
price 


GOOD SHOES. 


Every nurse, in uniform or mufti, likes to have good 
shoes both for outdoor and evening wear. The “ May- 
flowa” shoes are renowned for their comfort, reason- 
able price and excellent designs, and are made in colours 
to match or contrast with the shade of the frock. By 
a special process satin shoes can be dyed to any colour 
\ beautiful gold or silver cloth shoe can be, had for the 
moderate price of 25s. 9d. A smart outdodr shoe with 
a Spanish button, in patent leathers, bronze glacé (or 
satin for indoor wear) costs 29s. l1ld. The shoes ‘are 
made with either high or low heels, with straps or 
without, plain or buckled. They are made by Messrs 
W. Abbott and Sons, Ltd., 60, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C.4 (Postal Department), who have many shops in 
London, Liverpool and Paris 


VACANCIES. 


We are frequently asked where probationers can apply 
for vacancies for training; this week’s advertisement 
pages tell of several excellent training schools (including 
Whipps Cross and Manchester Royal Infirmary) wher: 
there are vacancies just now An interesting vacancy 
is that for a lecturer on home nursing and hygiene for 
Cumberland; a tutor sister is required for Wolverhampton 


Poor Law Infirmary A pupil who failed can be 
coached by Miss Haydon and Miss French at their centre 
in S.E London. For these and other vacancies see our 


advertisement columns 
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COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE IN OUR COLUMNS, 
Legal, Charity, Nursing, Travel, Employment. 
Answers by post— Legal, 2s. 6d.; other questions 1s. and 
stamped envelope. 
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A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


The fashion of giving really useful Christmas presents 
is an excellent one in these days of “ hard-up-ness’’! | 
And for a friend who really cannot afford—and badly | 
needs—warm underclothing an ideal gift is ‘‘ Wolsey 
Underwear.”"’ These garments give satisfaction for years; 
they do not shrink or lose their shape; they are made | 
from the finest wool by the largest and oldest established 
firm of underwear makers in the country. Equally 
important is the fact that you can get Wolsey everywhere 
without the necessity of rushing about in crowded shops; 
you can, in fact, choose comfortably, from many grades 
of Wolsey at many different prices, at the nearest 
retailers 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Matrons. 


Brack, Miss JEAN M. G., Matron, Maternity Hospital, 
York. 

Trained at Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Nurses’ 
Training Home, Glasgow; Dundee Royal. Theatre 
Sister, Victoria Infirmary; District Sister and Home 
Sister, Nurses’ Training Home, Glasgow; Matron, 
Greenock Maternity Hospital. 

BootH, Miss JANE THORPE, Matron, 
Poor Law Hospital 

Trained at Stepping Hill Poor Law Hospital, where 
she held the post of Home Sister and Assistant 
Matron. 

BuFFHAM, Miss AGNES Emity, Matron, 
Maternity Centre, Rotherham. 

General Training and C.M.B 
Huddersfield Union Maternity 
Park Institution; Sister, St. 
Bradford 


Stepping Hill 


Ferham House 


Certificate 
Centre, 
Luke's 


Sister, 
Bowling 
Hospital, 


We regret that in twice mentioning Miss Mary Jones, 
who has been appointed matron of the Royal Infirmary, 
Liverpool, her name was printed as Miss May Jones. 


Sisters. 


Jackson, Miss AnniE, Ward Sister, Harton P.L. Institu- 
tion. ’ 
Trained at Fir Vale Hospital, Sheffield. C.M.B. Cert 
Worked as Staff Nurse and District Nurse. 
PoL_tey, Miss Mape.Line Norax Louisa, Ward Sister, 
Bromley Infirmary, Farnborough, Kent. 
Trained at Highgate Hospital; City 
Maternity Hospital; C.M.B. Cert. 
St. Marylebone Hospital. 
WitiiaMs, Miss Harriet, Sister, King George’s Sana- 
torium for Sailors, Liphook, Hants. 
Trained at Highgate Hospital, London, N. Q.A.1.M.N.S. 
(R.); Sister, Kelling Sanatorium, Holt, Norfolk. 


London 
Nurse, 


of 
Staff 


Public Health, 


Barrow, Miss ETHEL, Health Visitor, Widnes Corpora 
tion. 
Trained at West Kirby Union. 
Visitor, Widnes Corporation. 
DuDFIELD, Miss Norau W., Health Visitor, Borough of 
Taunton. 
Previously Staff Nurse, Bath Maternity Hospital, and 
at the Sydenham Infant Welfare Centre. 
Jongs, Miss Mary Exizasetu, Health Visitor, County 
Borough of Derby. 

Teained at Royal Free Hospital. 
Margaret’s Hospital, Londong 
Jones, Miss M., Health Nurse, Corporation of Birken- 

head. 

Trained at Birkenhead Infirmary. Posts in hospital. 

Pace, Miss Kate, School Nurse, Portsmouth Education 

Committee School Clinic, Victoria Road North, 
Portsmouth. 

Trained at East Sussex Mental Hospital and Portsmouth 
Infirmary. Hospital and Private Mental Nursing; 
Staff Nurse; Ward Sister. 


Temporary Health 


Staff Nurse, St. 





Senior, Miss Marton F., Health Visitor, County Borough 
of Rotherham, Ferham House Maternity Centre. 
Trained at Bradford Royal Infirmary and Jessop 
Hospital, Sheffield. Staff Nurse, Jessop Hospital, 
Sheffield; Private Nurse, West End Co-op for Trained 
Nurses, Sheffield. 

SmitH, Miss Liry E. C., School, Nurse, Portsmouth 
Education Committee School Clinic, Victoria Road 
North, Portsmouth. . 

Trained at Manchester Royal Infirmary, and Man- 
chester Mission District and Maternity. County 
School Nurse, Staffordshire Education Committee; 
Health Visitor and School Nurse, Lichfield, Staffs. ; 
Superintendent of Maternity and Infant Welfare 
Centres, Birmingham; Health Visitor and School 
Nurse, Bournemouth. 

STANIFORTH, Miss HILpaA, 
Wakefield 

Trained at Ecclesall Infirmary, Sheffield, and at the 
R.S.I. Health Visitor, Surrey C.C.; County Health 
Visitor and Inspector of Midwives, Montgomeryshire ; 
Health Visitor and School Nurse, St. Helens. 

Witson, Miss L., Health Nurse, Corporation of Birken- 
head. 

Trained at West Derby Union Infirmary. 
in hospital, and done Private Nursing. 

Wricurt, Miss A. L., Health Visitor, Widnes Corporation. 

Trained at Stanley Hospital, Liverpool. 

Miss Eva Bolton, Miss Emma Campbell, Miss Elsie 
Clark, Miss Daisy Annie Dixon and Miss Gertrude Ford 
have been appointed health visitors by the Hull Maternity 
and Child Welfare Committee. 


Health Visitor, City of 


Post in 





RESIGNATION AND PRESENTATION. 

Nurse Edgcombe, who has served the town of Wade- 
bridge and the surrounding district for 17 years, has 
decided to retire in order to take up lighter work. She 
was given a “ benefit night’ at the Wadebridge Town 
Hall, when the splendid services she had rendered were 
referred to in speeches interspersed with the items of a 
musical programme. 

Miss Richardson, matron of the Scarborough 
Hospital and Dispensary for 26 years, is retiring, and the 
Hospital Board has decided to grant her a retiring 
allowance. 


At Manea, Cambridgeshire, Mrs. G. F. Sears (Nurse 
Kane), who before her wedding acted as district nurse, 
was presented with a dinner service by patients and 
friends. 





Q.V.J.1. 
Appointments and Transfers. 


Miss E. Parker to Tunbridge Wells; Miss D. Larard t® 
Heckmondwike; Miss M. Mitchell to Heckmondwike’ 
Miss M. Scott to Kirkby Thore; Miss G. Wide to Exmouth: 
Mrs. H. Galloway to Exmouth; Miss H. Wooley to Leeds 
(Hunslet); Miss N. Lloyd to Three Towns; Miss M. Coul- 
thard to Manchester (Hulme) ; Miss M. Law to Puddletown ; 
Miss E. Williams to Middleton (Lancs.); Miss G. Worm- 
well to Slough; Miss F. Holt to Norwich, as Assistant 
Superintendent; Miss G. Williams to Rochdale; Miss E. 
Peachell to Clayton and Keymer; Miss K. Frape to Bir- 
mingham (Moseley Road) as Assistant Superintendent. 





Miss Margaret Brook, an English nurse, working in 
an English nursing home in Mentone, was found on her 
bed blindfolded, gagged and her feet tied to the bed- 
rail. She said two well-dressed men entered while she 
was resting and chloroformed her. They stole £7 from 
her handbag. 


A hospital, health and nursing section will form part 
of the Health and Housing Exhibition to be held in 
Bristol in September next year. . 
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A Skin Dressing | 4 310) L 

of High Prestige om 2S We, oe 





Aseptic Treatment Par Excellence. 
Remarkable Boon for Modern Practice 


MEDICAL MEN AND NURSES MAY 
TEST GERMOLENE FREE. 


Practitioners all over the Empire use 
GERMOLENE, the Aseptic Skin Dress- 
ing in hospital and private practice, be- 
cause of its admirable mechanical fea- 
tures, its perfect bactericidal properties, 
and the safety and certainty of its results 
in cleansing, granulation, and healing. It 
is the finest product of an up-to-date, 
splendidly equipped, and hygienic labora- 
tory which is noted everywhere for the 
excellence of its pharmaceutical achieve- 
ments. 


Be it noted that GERMOLENE is 
scientifically ASEPTIC. No corrosive 
antiseptic is used in its composition, and 
its application, therefore, does not lead 
to pain, irritation, smarting, or tingling. 
The patient always appreciates its splen- 
did cooling and soothing properties. 
which manifest themselves the instant it 
is applied. 

GERMOLENE effects complete steri- 
lization, quick granulation, safe and per- 
fect healing. For wounds, for the 
prevention of septic conditions, for the 
treatment of skin affections it is un- 
equalled. A generous sample supply of 
GERMOLENE will be sent on applica- 
tion to all medical practitioners, hospitals. 
school clinics, and to nurses on receipt of 
their professional cards. 


Soothes at a Touch! 



































The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 

Of Chemists throughout the British Empire | 

Prices in United Kingdom 1/8 & 3/- per Ti. 


Sole fesirthutars 


The Veno Drug Co., Lic. | 


I, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 








MANCHESTER, ENG. 


























THE 
GUARANTEED 
DISINFECTANT. 


KEROL appeals strongly to the Nurs- 
ing Profession as it is the Disinfectant 
which combines all the properties which 
go to the making of an :deal preparation. 


It is perfectly uniform in composition, 
so each drop of it has the same high 
value. Hence itis not necessary to shake 
the bottle 


KEROL has been shown to be practic- 
ally non-poisonous (Medical Times, June 
27, 1908), so it can be used with pertect 
safety in Midwifery work and for general 
disinfection. 


It is non-corrosive and leaves no per- 
manent stain on fabrics, and it does not 
roughen the hands, but leaves them in a 
perfectly smooth and soft condition 


KEROL does not depend on oxygen 
for its high germicidal value, so it does 





not lose its disinfecting properties in the 
presence of the morbid organic matter 
which is always associated with the ; 
organisms it is necessary to destroy. 


Unlike perchlorideof mercury KEROL 
can be used in conjunction with soap, 
which is an extremely important point. 


ee 
ri 


These properties make KEROL 
the one preparation which can be 
used with perfect safety and confi- 
dence wherever the use of either 
a disinfectant or an antiseptic is 
indicated. 


KEROL IS USED IN THOUSANDS 

OF HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, 

SCHOOLS, ETC., BOTH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


Kerol and Keroi Specialities 
can be obtained from all Chem- 
ists, Stoves, etc. The manujac- 
tuvers will be pleased to send on 
samples of Kerol, Kerol Toilet 
Soap, and Totlet Lano Kerol, 
together with literature, to any 
member of the Nursing Profession 
on receipt of professional card. 


KEROL LTD. 
(Successors to Quibell Bros., Ltd.), 
111, Castlegate, 
NEWARK. 
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Chapter 
Headings 
of the 180p. 
Glaxo Baby 
Book. 


The Expectant Mother; 
Baby’s Clothes; The Ideal 
Layette; The Nursery ; 
What is due to Baby; For 
the Perplexed Mother : 
Baby's Food; Whatis Glaxo / 
Vitamins; Delicate Babies : 
Premature Babies ; Baby’s 
Growth ; Baby's Progress ; 
Building Character and 
Health; When Baby is Ill: 
Table of Isolation Periods : 
Glaxo Malted Food: Recipes 








for Young Children; An 
Obstetric Table 


This new edition of 
the Glaxo Baby Book 
consists of 180 pages, 
bound in a stiff cover, 
profusely _ illustrated 
and indexed for easy 
reference 














z 
Glaxo 





“ Builds Bonnie Babies ” 
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Asan Xmas Gift 


we invite your acceptance 


- of the Glaxo Baby Book 


(180 Pages—New Edition). 













I shall be pleased to accept your offer of 
a free Presentation Copy of the 180 page 
Glaxo Baby Book. 


Name ....... 


Present Address .... 


Permanent Address.. 


COUPON FOR PRESENTATION COPY 
To Glaxo, (Dept. B.), 
56, Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W.1 


To Every member of the 
Nursing Profession we 
extend our heartiest wishes 
for a joyous Xmas and a 
happy 
New Year. 


prosperou® 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





TRAINING PROBLEMS. 


The case has just been reported of an unsuccess- 
ful action brought by a woman against a midwife 
for the return of the balance of fees paid under the 
impression that she was to receive midwifery 
training. It seems that the midwife had applied 
to the C.M.B. to be approved as a teacher, but 
as the application had not yet been granted 
training for a maternity nurse was given, and 
part of the amount paid was deducted for such 
training. 

Midwives who apply to the C.M.B. to be ap- 
proved as teachers should not assume that their 
application will be granted at once. Many ques- 
tions have to be answered so that the requirements 
of the C.M.B. are fulfilled, and sometimes when it 
is not refused the granting of the application is 
postponed for a longer or shorter period. 

As all trainers of midwifery pupils know, 
applications are still often received from women 
stating that they wish to be trained as maternity 
nurses, when what they really wish is to become 
midwives, and when accepted for the short training 
only, there is great disappointment, and sometimes 
even unsurmountable difficulties in making the 
desired alteration to the longer and more complete 
training. It is therefore the duty of everyone 
to whom such applications are made to state 
clearly the difference between the two trainings 
(midwifery and maternity nursing) and _ their 
respective values 


THE POSITION AT YORK. 


The decision of the C.M.B. not to re-approve 
the Medical Officer of the York Union as a lec- 
turer is surely not that it “‘ does not agree with 
having two separate classes in York . and 
favours the formation of large classes,’ but that 
the C.M.B. does not consider the number of pupils 
at the York Union sufficient to justify the con- 
tinuance of a separate class. It is stated that 
between 50 and 60 nurses have been trained as 
midwives in 16 years. This only means an average 
of between three and four each year, and with the 
lengthened training that will shortly be established 
it is probable that the number will be even less. 
It would not seem that such a small number would 
be of even sufficient monetary advantage (whether 
the lecture fees are paid by the Poor Law author- 
ities or the pupils themselves) to repay the time 
and labour expended on the schedule of “at 
least 20 lectures’’ as required by the C.M.B. 
The larger class is decidedly an advantage to the 
pupil, especially when the useful ‘‘ question and 
answer’ time arrives. A journey of three miles 
to lectures often has to be undertaken by mid- 


wifery pupils, and there is something to be said 
for the “ break and change of environment. 
On the other hand pupils are sometimes wanted 
just when they are away, but that difficulty can 
be largely obviated by arranging that all the pupils 
are not attending their course of lectures at thi 
same time 


MIDWIVES CLUB. 
* Baek to 


I am glad “S.A has written so strongly, and thank 
her for expressing so well what I and many others feel 

I have been nursing for about 18 years, and always let 
my mothers nurse their babies (or I nurse them myself 
I am sure they get on better; no hot-bottle can possibly 
warm a new baby up like their mother or nurse. When 
they are stronger and more capable of keeping up their 
own heat I put them in their cot—I am sure this does not 
spoil them And I do think a mother should be able 
to have her baby as much as she likes, so I hope the 
mothers will rouse up and insist on what is their right 
Puppies and kittens have a much better time than many 
babies ! 

“S.A.” is quite right about the feeding; five minutes 
is not nearly long enough for a new baby—it often takes 
half-an-hour at first, as they get tired so quickly Nearly 
all my patients have nursed their babies for a time at 
any rate; those who have not have really not been able 
to. I never put a baby on the bottle unless I am quite 
sure the mother’s milk supply is short, when I give a 
bottle after the feed. Even then it is not always possiblk 
to keep on 

Sometimes the fathers need teaching; some of them do 
not want their wives to be tied, and forget that they, as 
well as the mother, have their duty to the little one 

BECKIE BRYAN 


Nature.” 


Town Council’s Health Committee recommend 
extension of power to 


Derby 
that a resolution in favour of 


L.S.A.’s to inspect and supervise maternity homes 
within their area be sent to the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Health and the borough M.P.’s 

C.M.B. Answers.—(Concluded from oage 1206). 


puerperium ar¢ I septicaemia’ 
(c) pelvic inflammation; (d) septic infection of the breast: 
2) pain from engorged breasts, badly cracked nipples 
gastro-intestinal causes; (3) emo 

of temperature is often 
diseases complicating the 
influenza 


oe psis 7 Saprania ; 


severe alter-pains or 
tional; a slight reactionary ris¢ 
found shortly after labour; (4 
puerperium—lung 
pyelytis, et 

Rise of temperature due to septic infection is invariably 
accompanied by a quickened pulse rate; in sapramia the 
lochia are offensive, and there is sub-involution, abdominal 
swelling and tenderness raised temperature 
the lochia may be normal—the 


diseases, specific fevers 


Rigors with 


Suggests seplicamiia 


onset is sudden In pelvic inflammation there will b« 
local pain In septic infection of the breast the organ 
is inflamed and tender, and there is great pain r} 


glands in the armpit become swollen and tender and the 
patient feels ill Rises of temperature due to diseases 
will be accompanied by other signs and symptoms of the 
disease, and in all such cases the midwife will have 


summoned medical aid. 
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C.M.B. EXAMINATION, DECEMBER Ist. 
ANSWERS BY A CERTIFIED MIDWIFE. 


Describe the outlet of the bony pelvis and 


Question 1.- 
the soft parts which help to complete it 

The outlet of the bony pelvis is diamond shaped; the 
top angle is at the under part of the symphysis, while 


the opposite one is at the tip of the coccyx. The junctions 
of the sacro-sciatic ligaments with the ischial tuberosities 
form the lateral angles. The sides of the triangle are 
formed in front by the bony margins of the pubic arch, 
and behind by the sacro-sciatic ligaments. The plane 
of the outlet is inclined at an angle of about 11 degrees 
with the horizon. Measurements of the plane of the 
outlet : (1) The antero-posterior diameter is taken from 
the lower border of the symphysis pubis to the tip of 
the coccyx and measures five inches. (2) The transverse 
diameter between the inner surfaces of the tuberosities 
of the ischium four inches. (3) The oblique diameters 
are measured between soft structures and measure four 
andahalfinches. The soft parts which close in the outlet 
of the pelvis consist of a muscular and ligamentous 
structure known as the pelvic floor. The pelvic floor 
is perforated by three canals (1) the urethra, (2) the vagina, 
(3) the rectum. It is mainly composed of two muscles, 
one on each side, known as the levator ani. They pass 
down from the sides of the pelvic cavity, meet in the 
middle line, ana interlace Other muscles pass across 
the outlet from each tuberosity of the ischium, meet in 
the centre of the perineum, and help to strengthen it. 
There are also strong bands of muscle attached to the 
back of the pubic arch which pass under the bladder and 
round the upper part of the vagina to the rectum and 
coccyx. The pelvic floor slopes from behind forwards 
and from both sides towards its centre. The muscles 
embrace the organs in the pelvis and hold them in 
position. 

Question 2.—What is hydramnios ? What complications 
may this condition cause during pregnancy and labour ? 

Hydramnios is excess of liquor amnii, sufficient to 
cause symptoms of distress from  over-distension. 
Hydramnios is usually a chronic condition commencing 
about the fourth to fifth month of pregnancy, and is 
slowly progressive. In rare cases of acute hydramnios 
the fluid accumulates rapidly and the symptoms are much 
more severe. The uterus increases in size out of pro- 
portion to the period of pregnancy. The complications 
it may give rise to during pregnancy : Embarrassment of 
the respiratory and cardiac functions leading to breath- 
lessness, palpitation, and cyanosis; varices and cedema of 
the lower extremities and vulva from pressure on the 
veins; increased frequency of micturition from pressure 
on the bladder; flatulence, dyspepsia, and constipation 
from increased intra-abdominal pressure; excessive 
vomiting may occur; the urine may be diminished and 
albumen may be present; Complications in labour; pre- 
mature labour; malpresentation of the fetus, and this, 
if not corrected, may result in obstructed labour; prolapse 
or presentation of. the cord; uterine inertia from over- 
distension; twins are not infrequently born; the fetus 
is often malformed or dead. After delivery : Post-partum 
hemorrhage due to the inertia; after-pains due to the 
over—stretching. 

Question 3.—Describe the spectal precautions that must 
be taken in the rearing of a premature infant. 

The special precautions needed in rearing a premature 
infant are: (1) Maintenance of the body temperature. 
Immediately the child is born it should be wrapped in a 
warm sheet of cotton wool, and when the cord is separated 
placed close to the fire with a well protected hot-water 
bottle. The infant should be quickly oiled with warm 
olive oil and wrapped in cotton wool. If not too feeble 
it may be dressed in a long-sleeved woollen vest, flannel 
binder, flannel gown and napkin. It should be put into 
a cot surrounded with well covered hot water bottles. 
The cot should be placed by a good fire and protected 
from draught. A temperature of 70 degrees to 75 degrees 
If necessary an incubator must 
The infant’s temperature must be taken 


F. should be kept up 
be improvised. 


and charted regularly, and should register 98 to 99 
degrees F. (2) Suitable feeding. This is of the utmost 
importance, and breast feeding is essential. Owing to 
absence of adequate stimulus to the breasts the supply 
is likely to be deficien® The breasts must be stimulated 
by hot and cold water applications, massage, etc., and 
whatever milk the mother has should be given to the 
baby. If it is unable to suck the milk must be exhausted 
and given in a small bottle or with a pipette or spoon. 
If artificial feeding is necessary a whey mixture can be given 
or modified, fully peptonised cows’ milk. The amount will 
depend on the weight and digestive power of the infant. 
It may be necessary to commence with 1 drachm at each 
feed on the first day, and an additional drachm should 
be added to each feed, each day, until the standard 
amount corresponding to its state of prematurity is 
reached. The child should be fed from birth every two 
or three hours. (3). Careful handling. The premature 
baby should be handled as little as possible. It should 
be changed and fed in its cot. The buttocks need great 
care, as the skin chafes easily. (4) Careful watching is 
necessary, as the premature infant is liable to cyanotic 
attacks and convulsions. (5) Protection from infection. 
A premature baby has much less resisting power against 
infection than a full-term infant. It is essential to keep 
it away from all possible sources of infection. The eyes 
and mouth need careful attention. All bottles, teats, etc., 
must be kept scrupulously clean. 

Question 4.—What advice would you give to a pregnant 
woman whose bowels do not act daily? If drugs are neces- 
sary, what drugs do you advise and in what doses ? 

Encourage the patient to cultivate regular habits, and 
to have sufficient exercise. Advise a laxative diet—green 
vegetables, wholemeal bread, stewed fresh fruits, salads, 
salad oil, butter. Plenty of fluid, especially water, should 
be taken. A glass of hot water last thing at night and 
first thing in the morning will be beneficial. If necessary 
re-educate the bowel by the use of laxative medicine in 
graduated doses. Senna tea can be used for this purpose. 
Commence with an infusion of 20 pods, reducing the 
number by two pods daily until the necessary dose is 
ascertained. Liquid paraffin can also be employed in 
this way; one tablespoonful three times a day at first, 
then twice daily, and finally once daily in decreasing 
quantities. Other laxatives, useful during pregnancy, are 
compound liquorice powder, dose one to two teaspoonfuls 
mixed in an ounce of water; cascara sagrada given in the 
form of a pill in doses one to three grains, or liquid extract 
of cascara, dose one teaspoonful. If the constipation is 
persistent medical advice must be obtained. 

Question 5.— How do you recognise fetal distress? How 
do you hasten delivery in such a case before the doctor arrives 
if the os is fully dilated and the presentation normal ? 

The signs of fetal distress are : (1) Slowing and irregu- 
larity of the fetal heart-sounds or occasionally quickening 
of the F.H.S.; (2) excessive movement on the part of the 
child; (3) meconium or meconium stained liquor amnii 
with the vertex presenting. To hasten the delivery 
encourage the patient to make good bearing down efforts, 
give a pulley and assist the uterus by good fundal pressure. 
Pass the catheter if the bladder is distended. If the 
pains are weak stimulate the uterine contractions with a 
hot antiseptic vaginal douche. This would also prepare 
the patient for a forceps delivery, and save time after the 
doctor’s arrival. If the delay is due to bad flexion of 
the head try and flex the head. If due to an unreduced 
occipito-posterior position the midwife can in an emer- 
gency rotate the head manually. Should the cord be 
round the neck it must be dealt with immediately the 
head is born. Make all preparations for the doctor and 
prepare for an asphyxiated baby. 

Question 6.—To what causes may a rise of temperature 
occurring during the first week of the puerperium be assigned? 
Describe in detail what points would lead you to think that 
such a rise in temperature was of a serious nature. 

The chief causes of rise of temperature during the 
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Put Your Child To Bed With 
Fairy Protection 


Happy the child who's put to bed in 

the comforting glow of the Night 

Light. Happy its dreams, untroubled 

its slumbers, 

The Night Light affords comfort. pro- 

tection and assurance in the dark 
watches of the night. 


PRICE'S 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


PRICE'S Patent Candle Company Limited, 
Battersea, London, S.W Il 
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ANAEMIA 


Iron Iidozan 


As the improvement obtained from 
Idozan is so remarkable and so 
rapid when compared with the 
results from other Iron preparations, 
the advantage of being able to give 
in a teaspoonful, about 3 grains of 
assimilable Iron (the equivalent of 
10 to 12 Blaud’s Pills) is becoming 
more and more appreciated. 


Idozan has no constipating effect, 
does not upset digestion, nor dis- 
colour the teeth. 


MEDICAL APPRECIATION. 
* Idozan has had such a*remarkable “I @m delighted ‘with the result.” 
result, . .” 
“I certainly find Idozan a very 
“I regard Idozan as a valuable good preparation of Irom. . . « 


iron preparation and one greatly My patient continues to improve, 
to be desired on account of the and it has in no way upset her 
disadvantages of the other prepara- digestion, which all other forms of 
tions still too largely employed.” tron have. 


Sold in Bottles 3/*. Large Size §/« 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & Co. (Chem.) Ltd. 
Med. Dept., 9/10, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C.3 














A Stvle to Suit All Castes and a 
Price to Suit all Pockets. 





THE FINEST BOOKLET OF NURSES’ WEAR. ITEMS OF INTEREST 
or the nurse who is 
OUR CATALOGUE IS FREE. *isicltcjcitin 


appearance always. 








“ DORIS.” “ FREDA.” 


“ OXFORD.”’ 


WEARWELL SERCES 
COATING SERCES 
ARMY CLOTHS 

5 WEST OF ENGLAND 


6 SUITING & 
BOTANY SERCES - 47/11 


7 CRAVENETTES & GAB- 
ERDINES - 48/11& 56/11 


TO MEASURE OR FROM STOCK. 


Useful and Economical head- 
34 /11 wear for the outdoor nurse. 
/ _ STORM CAPS 

_ State size round head, 
38 11 Serges... = 5/6 
/ Gabs. and Crav. ... 6/6 


Postage 2d. extra. 


46/11 


SERGES - 46/11 




















Opposite Aldersgate St., ‘Ph , 
[ WELLS C0 It 64, Aldersgate St., EC.1 srr) cntenl gs 
|] & . j w Hospital Contractors. Special quotations for Institutions 5; our patterns. 


Write Dept. 
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HOLDRON =:= 


(Four Fold.) 


BALHAM, LONDON, S.W.12 





Per } 


depth pair doz.prs. 


3in. 104d. 
4in. 1134, 
1/03 


Hilda Coat 


Unbeatable Value 
Extra superfine quality 
Cravenette Proofed 
Nurses’ Uniform Coat. 
Beautifully tailored and 
finished, Black, Navy, 

Brown and Grey. 


32/6 


@ 
Worth 42/-. 
Also in Navy, 


5/- 
5/9 
6/3 


Officially appointed by the General 
Nursing Council for England and 
Wales to supply 5in. 


THE STATE 
| REGISTERED UNIFORMS 


2 THE a 
Sister Elsie 








bib, gathered at waist, with 
wide shoulder straps made 
with double ends and 
button holed. The skirt 
is gathered at waist band 
and fitted with one pocket 
and deep 4 in. hem at foot. 
Made in surer extra heavy inen 
finished cloth, specially recom- 
mended for hard wear. 


3 0s 24 = 
3/1 1: each —— a —_ 
6 for 23/6 ad A 
Better Quality: The “ A” BELT. cepprenrenaeneeil 
4/11} each. Postage 4d. _ (Four Fold.) “ ST. MARGARET'S” COLLAR. 
6 for 28/9. Stiffened ready for wear. (Four Fold) Anew apd most comfort- 
able fitting Collar, in two depths, rfin. 
deep at back 63d. eacn, 6 for 3/3. 2} 


Fold.) : 
Specially shaped to fit 
on the shoulder, 2 in. 
deep at back, 9}d. each 
6 for 4/6. 
Velour, winter 
weight, 45/11 
Made by our own 
tailors. 


























, . , sizes to ins. 
When ordering, quote size } ins. deep, 1/- pF 6 for 5/9 


; ! 2 
of waist and length of skir t. 23 in. deep, 1/2} each, 6 for 6/11 


We close 1 o’clock Wednesdays. 


in. deep at back 9}d. each, 6 for 4/ 
All purchases of £1 and 


upwards Carriage Paid. Open all day Saturdays. 








I will join next year 
is a remark one hears every day at this time of the year. 


Apparently there are many Nurses who think that the Royal National 
Pension fund for Nurses is like a club, the subscription to which dates 
from the first of a New Year, or a magazine commencing a fresh serial 
story in its January number. 


Nothing, however, is gained by waiting; on the contrary, there is 
an advantage in becoming a member before the year closes. 


Besides, Christmas expenses run away with a lot of money and 
there will be none left to pay the premium with when the New Year 
comes ; then the ‘“‘next year” remark will be repeated, but it will mean 
twelve months hence—and so it will go on. 


It is therefore best to join at once, making provision for one month’s 
premium—the December payment—and arranging one’s Christmas ex- 
penses after this is done. 


** It ts the greatest 

of all mistakes to 

do nothing because 

you can enly do 
@ little.’ 


The fullest information respecting the Fund is supplied 

free of all charge, by post or on personal application. 
Address: THE SECRETARY, R.N.P.F.N., 

15, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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